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nique for freeing man, who is better . 
than the system he accepts, is found 
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THE SOCIAL CASE WORKER AND INDUSTRIAL 
DEPRESSION 


ELEANOR NEUSTAEDTER 
District Secretary, New York Charity Organization Society 


NCE upon a time a social case worker 
QO was caught in a disaster and as she 

gazed upon a world devoid of a 
social service exchange, devoid of relief 
budgets, devoid of telephones, she said 
“Here am I a perfectly good case worker 
and nothing to work with!” 

Here are we “ perfectly good social case 
workers”’ confronting a situation over 
which we have little control, faced with a 
problem which must be met by means which 
are inadequate. In spite of the enormity of 
this problem and the inadequacy of re- 
sources, have we something to work with or 
are those people right who say “ This is no 
time to do case work”? Are we in the posi- 
tion of the old colored woman who went into 
a wealthy church and, overcome by her emo- 
tions, burst into shouts of “ Praise the Lord, 
Amen!” . 

“My good woman,” said the usher, “ What 
is the meaning of this?” 

“Praise de Lord I’se got religion,” was 
the reply. 

“But, my good woman,” said the usher, 
“Don’t you know that this is no place to get 
religion?” 

We are a group of individuals working in 
various communities, differing as to the in- 
tensity of the problem and the number and 


diversity of our resources — our common 
ground a belief that we have something to 
contribute. If we believe that in a time of 
stress such as this, applications for relief 
handled by a case worker may be construc- 
tive for the applicant, what is the distinctive 
contribution of the case worker? 

Perhaps our first contribution to those 
whom we are attempting to assist comes 
through a recognition of the fact that the 
problem is beyond us in that we have not 
resources to meet the entire need. We must 
make the best of a bad situation; there will 
be suffering which we cannot relieve, hard- 
ship that we cannot soften. When we have 
accepted that fact we become less tense and 
are more free to do that which is of the 
essence of case work—to individualize those 
who come to us for help. Moreover, when 
we admit that we cannot cope with the situ- 
ation in its entirety, we have no need to 
deaden our sympathies and rationalize our 
failure to do the work that we would like to 
do by projecting responsibility for our over- 
crowded offices on to the applicants ; we need 
not say, “ We are getting the dregs of the 
community now.” Let us relax, let us 
admit our limitations and, as we look at our 
waiting rooms—with standing room only 
for unhappy people—let us do the thing for 
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which we are especially trained, individ- 
ualize them and see not “ The Unemployed ” 
but the men and women of whom this group 
is composed. 

At a time like this, of necessity there is 
frequently an attempt to meet human needs 
in a wholesale manner. But because we 
must deal with them in groups, sending a 
dozen to a food depot, telling another dozen 
to “come back tomorrow,” we do not need 
to lose sight of the individual in the mass. 
We can sti!l remember that treatment begins 
with the first contact and on the nature of 
this contact depends the success or failure 
of treatment. Moreover that contact may 
mean treatment when it involves nothing 
more than a statement to the effect that 
“We cannot accept your case.” 

Last summer in London I talked with a 
C.O.S. district secretary. As we know 
there are in England men who have been 
unemployed from two to seven years; and 
men who have no other problem cannot be 
accepted for care by the C.O.S. Said the 
district secretary, “ It was formerly the duty 
of a clerical worker to dismiss these cases 
but now I make it a point to see each man 
and say to him in effect, ‘ We cannot help 
you but we understand the difficulty of your 
position : we recognize you as a person whose 
integrity we do not question; we are sorry 
that our limitations make it impossible for 
us to help’.” 

“ Pleasant words,” you say—and the man 
asks a job! Of necessity this is true but by 
the method of his rejection the contact with 
the society becomes for him in retrospect not 
one more turn down, an additional affront 
to his self-esteem, but a satisfying experi- 
ence in that it involves an encounter with 
another human being who saw him not as 
One of The Unemployed but as an individ- 
ual with a problem. We who are privileged 
to work with people know that treatment, 
destructive or constructive, is implicit in the 
attitude of the person to whom an appeal is 
made. Said a dull, sensitive, inadequate fel- 
low the other day, “ I went to the office and 
they treated me cold.” 

There comes to us at this time a hetero- 
geneous group: the man who has rarely been 
out of a job and has never before applied to 
a social agency; the man who is one of the 
marginal group, unskilled, the first to be laid 
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off ; the man who long ago passed into the 
group labelled “ down and out.” He comes 
to us in a mass of “ Unemployed,” his self- 
esteem at a low ebb.. Before we meet him, 
the competent workman has “ pounded the 
pavements” for months. As he waits in 
our office he is keenly aware of the company 
in which he finds himself. Frequently he 
feels that by the nature of his appeal he is 
suspected of being what he has never before 
felt himself to be—a “bum.” “ Yes,” said 
one man wearily the other day, “ I know why 
you ask these questions; you have to know 
that I am honest, you have to know that I 
am not lying. When people ask for money 
you have to know that they are telling you 
the truth.” 

And the man with the inferior background, 
needy as he may be, perhaps expects a re- 
fusal on the strength of an inadequate or 
bad record. Perhaps he whines, perhaps he 
blusters, but scratch the surface and you find 
just another frightened human being who 
doesn’t think too well of himself and who 
knows he has not made good. “ They didn’t 
give me a job,” said sensitive, inferior, 
slightly alcoholic John C.; “but I wasn’t 
surprised because there were men in line 
with white collars and everything.” 

And many of these men we must refuse. 
But, concerning the manner of their refusal, 
a case worker recently said that if we can’t 
investigate their story, if we can’t get below 
the surface, can’t dig in, then we do assume 
that the story is correct. If we are not ina 
position to help, we must not add to the bur- 
dens of an already overburdened, needy per- 
son by taking an attitude which suggests to 
him that we doubt his story. Whether or 
not we doubt it, if we can’t investigate or 
cannot use our resources in his behalf we 
give him the benefit of the doubt. Better to 
permit a panhandler to think he “ gets away 
with it” than further to humiliate an honest 
man by sending him away with the impres- 
sion that he has been refused because we 
questioned his integrity. 

And the man whom we see as “no good” — 
if we cannot take him on we do not let him 
know that we appraise him as an inferior 
person. If lack of resources makes a re- 
fusal imperative, then at least that refysal 
can be kindly, impersonal, giving no [int 
that we think little of his personality. We 
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may not be able to meet his material needs 
but we can at least build up a feeling of his 
own worth by an attitude which suggests 
belief in his integrity, respect for his per- 
sonality, and regret for the situation in 
which he finds himself. 

We have another function, for the case 
worker is trained to observe; she is aware 
of the implications of a situation in terms of 
the effect on personality: she more quickly 
recognizes danger signals which indicate the 
need to single out one individual in the 
crowd for special attention. Is it trite to 
reiterate that “It isn’t what happens to 
you—it’s the way you feel about it that is 
important”? We are on the alert to catch 
the feeling of our client about his dilemma, 
sensing an opportunity to do preventive 
work. Many of us are now handling elderly 
men who, looking backward, say “I lost my 
job ten years agd and I have never caught 
on.” And many of us are now handling job- 
less, middle-aged men of fifty-odd, compe- 
tent workmen with good standards of living. 
What are we doing by way of prevention so 
that our successors may not hear them say 
“I lost my job in 1930 and I have never 
caught on”? 

There is a reality situation here: it will be 
difficult for the middle-aged to get back into 
industry, young fellows will be in demand. 
In addition there is the emotional reaction 
to this period of idleness: having let go, will 
he be able to take hold again, will he want to 
do so? At some time in our life, who of us 
has not had the feeling “ Why go on?” The 
man of fifty is at the strategic period in his 
life when constitutional diseases are most 
likely to attack him; whether or not he goes 
on may in part depend on the discernment 
of some worker who singles him out as he 
files through her office, recognizing a need 
for material relief and encouragement 
which would probably not be apparent to the 
casual observer. 

A few days ago an alert worker caught the 
case of a Porto Rican who came seeking a job. 
Two months ago the doctor said to him, “ You 
have tuberculosis; stop work, and go to a hos- 
pital.” So he stopped work, sold his furniture, 
and moved the family into a furnished room 
awaiting hospitalization. A week ago the doctor 
said, “You haven't tuberculosis after all; take 
a job.” But his savings, his job, his furniture were 
gone. Then he came to a relief agency. 


You will recognize that here was no ordi- 


nary case of unemployment. We all have 
confidence in “the Doctor”; the extreme 
difficulty of making a diagnosis of tubercu- 
losis was not clear to our Porto Rican; 
he saw only that the advice of the wise man 
whom he trusted had wrecked his existence. 
Case work was obviously in order; if the 
case worker can do nothing else she can at 
least individualize the man in the crowd. 

Again the trained worker frequently has 
the opportunity to turn a potentially de- 
structive situation into one that is construc- 
tive even if unpleasant for the client. 


A foreigner, a printer, a man who had always 
supported his family adequately, a self-respecting 
person with considerable pride, was referred by 
a worker to an employment agency and given an 
opportunity to work in the street cleaning depart- 
ment. He returned to the case worker having 
accepted the position but feeling that this was 
indeed the last straw. ‘“ You sent me there,” he 
said, “I'll take the job,” but his manner implied 
that the person whom he trusted held him in 
contempt. In his country street cleaning is among 
the zero jobs. 


It would have been easy to say to this man 
“Would you rather accept relief than work 
at a menial job? Is this a time to be particu- 
lar about your occupation?” Instead the 
worker showed this sensitive foreigner that 
she understood his point of view; she made 
it clear that it lay with him to accept or re- 
ject the work offered. He was asked to 
think through the advantages of the job and 
the worker agreed with him as to the dis- 
advantages. He himself chose the distaste- 
ful occupation and is working at it cheer- 
fully, heartened by the realization that the 
worker appraises him at his real value. He 
knows that to her he is not a street cleaner 
but the head of a family who takes his re- 
sponsibilities seriously, who prefers any type 
of occupation to relief or to the alternative— 
deprivation for his family. He has been 
helped to meet the situation squarely and his 
self-esteem has risen proportionately. 

It is the worker’s privilege to show un- 
fortunate people, entangled in a mesh of cir- 
cumstances over which they have no control, 
that she recognizes that the situation is not 
of their making. Though no words may be 
spoken, she makes it clear that she sees the 
man apart from his misfortunes and re- 
spects him for what she perceives him to be. 

At a time such as this, perhaps no contri- 
bution is more telling than that of encourag- 
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ing the client to organize his own resources 
and of helping him to gain perspective on 
his own problem—so much a part of her 
daily task the case worker may take it for 
granted. The mother of a “ white collar” 
family who came to a worker timidly, with 
half-formulated plans, gained perspective 
and release from tension as she talked them 
over. The worker’s “ That’s an excellent 
idea; try it and come back if it doesn't 
work ” gave her courage to use her initiative 
and that feeling so vital to most of us— 
“ There’s somebody back of me.” 

To discuss with a group of case workers 
the effect of unemployment on family rela- 
tionships is to bring “coals to Newcastle.” 
We know all too well its affront to the wage 
earner’s self-esteem. The man fails at his 
major task in life and is eye witness to the 
effect of that failure on those who depend 
upon him. Because he cannot meet their 
material needs he feels himself discredited 
in the eyes of wife and children. Because 
his self-esteem is hurt he is more sensitive, 
touchy even, in the family group. He be- 
comes irritable and his wife reacts to that 
irritability. Deprivation makes her nervous 
and the man resents a trifle because he sees 
in every trifle a thrust at himself. “ We 
never used to quarrel,” she said, “ until he 
lost his job.” “ You've lazed around the 
house ten months,” said a daughter to her 
erstwhile hardworking father, a father who 
was never out of work “ before the crash.” 
When we find our self-esteem threatened, 
each one of us turns naturally to those who 
offer affection, sympathy, understanding. 
Yet the wage earner, deprived through lack 
of earning power of any feeling of accom- 
plishment, frequently finds in his family 
group not a source of support but an addi- 
tional threat. He has failed those who are 
dependent upon him. Add to this sense of 
inadequacy the active resentment of the 
family circle and the head of the house may 
choose between escape through desertion 
or alcohol, resentment, or the acceptance 
of himself as a failure. Into these highly 


charged situations the case worker is drawn, 
recognizing that her contact may cause an 
increase of tension or may be instrumental 
in lightening the emotional burden under 
which the members of the family group are 
laboring. To say to a nervous, harassed 
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wife, “Is he looking for work? Do you 
think he is trying?” may be to touch off a 
mine. The training of the case worker helps 
her to determine whether a man needs a push 
or a pull. In many of our families the man 
needs all the support, all the encouragement 
that the combined efforts of the family can 
give him. And here the worker plays her 
part. She may set the key for the family 
attitude toward their problem: young people 
need to know that their parents are appre- 
ciated by those in the community whose 
opinion they respect. 

And standards—what of them? For 
years our predecessors and we in our tum 
have pushed forward case work standards: 
standards of living, standards of giving— 
and now in our midst a bread line! Are 
we in danger of regressing? In 1932 what 
will be the status of social case work? 

What is a case work standard? Does it 
relate to housing, to budgets, to objects? Is 
it a method of procedure? A measuring 
stick? A rule of thumb? Does the posses- 
sion of a standard find expression in a 
meticulous attention to details? Or does a 
standard partake of the nature of an aspira- 
tion? Is it rather an expression of the spirit 
that animates our work? 

Our case work standards express our re- 
spect for the personality of another, our 
awareness of his needs and desire to meet 
them effectively. Case work standards 
measure the depth of our understanding, the 
extent of our imagination, the strength of 
our determination to help another human 


being meet his reality squarely. How then 
can the coming winter affect standards 


deleteriously ? 

If we meet the real situation much of our 
work will be done on an emergent basis: if 
we sacrifice thoroughness to speed such 
methods need imply no lowering of stand- 
ards — far from it, our standards rather 
illumine the work that we do under the spur 
of necessity. The superficial, the expedient, 
we recognize as such in the light of the 
measures which our experience has shown to 
be sound. That same experience has taught 
us that our performance must have a definite 
relation to the exigencies of a situation. 

The situation demands of us that, insofat 
as it lies within our power to help, our fel 
lows who through no fault of theirs have 
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been caught in a network of crushing cir- 
cumstances shall not be crushed. And for 
our purposes we find in social case work a 
fine and flexible tool. The work which 
might be judged superficial is the adaptation 
of case work methods to an unusual situ- 
ation. Experience develops flexibility in the 
worker. Case work 1930 model is an adap- 
tation of case work methods to 1930 prob- 


lems but the spirit that animates it is not 
new—respect for personality: appreciation 
of the individual’s capacity for endurance; 
awareness of his limitations; a determina- 
tion that case work contacts may give to him 
increase of self-esteem and a measure of 
courage; the hope that from this crisis he 
may emerge with integrity preserved and 
spirit unbroken. 








PIONEERING IN FAMILY SOCIAL WORK 


MEYER F. NIMKOFF 
Director, Institute for Marriage and Family Guidance, Los Angeles 


present time is a program of preven- 

tion; the actuality in family case work 
is a program of cure. However much it 
may be desired that a preventive program 
flourish, generally the family case worker 
is not summoned until problems have arisen 
within a given family, problems frequently 
of considerable moment. In this respect, 
family case work is not the only sufferer, to 
be sure, for other branches of social work 
find themselves desiring to forestall trouble 
but needing to take care of it instead. 

The Institute for Marriage and Family 
Guidance, at Los Angeles, has undertaken 
to set in motion a program of family social 
work designed to promote successful family 
life and so to diminish the need for remedial 
assistance. As a venture it is unquestionably 
unique both in its standpoint and in the 
services it renders. It is committed to the 
positive or preventive approach, and aims 
at a single major result: to establish con- 
tacts with persons during their problemless 
periods, so far as serious family difficulties 
are concerned, and to build up within these 
persons resources which will spare them 
many of the common major problems of 
domestic life and will equip them to deal 
intelligently with those difficulties that do 
arise. 

In order to build up within persons the 
resources they will need for adjustment in 
marriage, it is obviously wise to begin appro- 
priate instruction as soon as feasible. With 
this in mind, the Institute conducts classes 
in marriage preparation for young men and 
young women. Groups are meeting at the 
present time, for example, both at the Cen- 
tral Y.M.C.A. and the Central Y.W.C.A. 


ir desideratum in social work at the 


oi Los Angeles. A limited enrollment of 
thirty to a group assures an atmosphere 
conducive to informal and intimate give- 
and-take in discussion. The subject matter 
considered is practical in character and is 
designed to acquaint these young men and 
women with the nature and possibilities of 
the period preceding marriage, and to antici- 
pate some of the more vital problems that 
are likely to arise. The subjects treated in 
this group include: The Choice of a Mate; 
Problems of Courtship; The Honeymoon; 
Problems of the First Years of Marriage; 
Marriage and Personality Problems; Sex 
Attitudes and Sex Knowledge; Marriage 
and Money; The Treatment of Marriage 
Discord; Marriage and Mental Hygiene. 

At any point in the class discussion mem- 
bers may project questions of their own. 
When questions are of a personal nature, 
they are submitted confidentially in writing 
to be considered at the next meeting. 
Through such an approach as this, the Insti- 
tute hopes to achieve two ends: first, to 
furnish these young men and young women 
with basic information in point, in such a 
manner as will stimulate an_ intelligent 
interest and lead to wide reading and deep 
thinking; and second, to irispire confidence 
in the leadership. This second result is 
important if contact with these persons is 
not to lapse with the completion of the 
specific course. 

Just as courtship, when it is favorable, 
leads to marriage, and marriage to parent- 
hood, in a sort of natural progression, so 
the course on Marriage Preparation swings 
into one on Problems of Marriage, to be 
followed by a course on Parent Education. 
Those who complete the first course are 
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invited to continue in the next class. An 
added incentive to enrollment in the class 
on Marriage Problems is the fact that here 
husbands and wives meet together for 
instruction and discussion. 

Invariably class members come to the 
teacher in charge with special*personal prob- 
lems. In fact, many come to the classes 
because they are distressed over some aspect 
of their pre-marriage situation, and hope 
to find a solution. When the class dis- 
cussions do not meet their particular needs, 
they ask for special help and guidance. 
Most of the individual counseling of the 
Institute emerges in this way from the 
class setting. 

This educational foundation affords dis- 
tinct advantages to the Institute case 
workers—who are also class instructors. It 
establishes a workable contact between the 
troubled person and the Institute staff and 
makes possible a type of intelligent co-op- 
eration on the part of the client which any 
family case worker might well desire. The 
consultant has invited confidence through 
demonstrated skill and sympathy in the class- 
room, and the person wishing help has 
responded to the unspoken proffer of fur- 
ther aid. The consultant already knows 
something of the individual’s history, from 
information secured during the early weeks 
of the class sessions, and, most important 
of all, the young man or young woman has 
learned through the class work some of 
the fundamentals about personal difficulties 
along familial lines, and so meets the family 
consultant already equipped with valuable 
tools for the resolution of his or her 
difficulty. 

In the class one major emphasis has been 
on the attitude of expectancy. Life presents 
problems to us at every turn; as Dewey puts 
it, “ Life is a series of interruptions. and 
recoveries.” What is true of life in gen- 
eral is likely to be even more true of the 
most sensitive emotional relationship we 
know to exist between two people. There- 
fore, it is altogether sensible that individuals 
should expect to have conflicts with refer- 
ence to the love-life, and not be surprised, 
amazed, or alarmed when they arise. Fre- 
quently the damage done to people by 
emotional distress over being in trouble 
surpasses that occasioned by the difficulty 
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itself. Recently a young married woman 
came to the Institute. She was in tears over 
the fact that she had been “ married only 
several months and already my husband and 
I have quarreled.” She was, to be sure, 
distressed over the situation that brought 
on the quarrel but most of her misery was 
due to the fact that she and her husband 
should have had a quarrel at all. She antici- 
pated in her marriage nothing but harmony 
and was overwhelmed by disappointment 
and concern when friction developed. The 
first step the case worker must take toward 
the solution of such problems is to make 
the client understand that family conflict is 
inevitable. 

The Institute seeks to cultivate in its 
students the attitude of dispassionateness. 
They must realize that their problems are 
the natural result of the adjustive process, 
and they must allay the emotion that prob- 
lems tend to generate. Over and over again 
in the course of the class meetings this 
insistence upon emotional control is ham- 
mered home. Education of the emotions is 
extremely difficult to achieve, but it is well 
worth attaining. There is but one way 
to acquire it, and that is through constant 
effort, for habits of feeling are as surely 
built up through repetition as are habits 
of doing. 

The students are made to feel the value 
of an attitude of scientific inquiry. Through 
case materials they are shown how all family 
difficulties have roots or causes, and how 
essential for the clearing up of problems is 
the knowledge of such antecedents. In con- 
trast to the tendency of the untrained to 
explain grievances in terms of but a single 
factor, an appreciation of the complexity of 
social causation is built up. Class emphasis 
is placed upon the technique of listing the 
positive and the negative elements of the 
family situation, and of working through 
the former to nullify the latter. The sig- 
nificance of the relationship between the 
students’ attitudes and their problems is 
stressed. Scientific approaches such as 
these are presented to the group throughout 
the class discussions, with the constant 
reminder that if they are to become effective 
tools, they must be utilized with fair 
consistency. ‘ 

The students are urged to try to wor 
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out their own problems and to develop skills 
for doing so; and, when problems exceed 
the bounds of their abilities, to seek expert 
assistance. In seeking help in their per- 
sonal problems, people show a reticence 
which is lamentable. In certain professions 
this reluctance has been lessened: for 
example, although preventive programs have 
been slow to develop even in law and medi- 
cine, the lawyer and the physician have long 
been recognized as sources of remedial 
relief, and their assistance is eagerly sought 
by those in physical or legal difficulty. No 
such popular recognition, however, is 
afforded the family expert. By pointing 
out this fact to the students, by demonstra- 
ting the wisdom of seeking expert consulta- 
tion before problems are too deeply rooted, 
and by manifesting a personal interest in 
the class which invites confidence, the Insti- 
tute instructor tends to win the students to 
the scientific position of desiring the assist- 
ance of expert consultants in the early 
solution of intricate personal and family 
problems. 
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The Institute for Marriage and Family 
Guidance is thus essentially an educative 
agency, primarily concerned in the preven- 
tion of advanced family difficulties; it seeks 
to offer a body of sound information relating 
to marriage and family life; it seeks to 
develop scientific attitudes toward family 
conflict, and to supply skills for meeting it; 
it seeks to educate for marriage and parent- 
hood, two fields which our inadequate 
educational system has woefully neglected. 

This is pioneer work, and a challenge to 
all who hold that marriage and family life 
are supreme values deserving the finest 
efforts of which our civilization is capable. 
“We have to see to it,” says Havelock 
Ellis, “that all our finest qualities are 
mobilized. Even the smallest homes under 
the new conditions cannot be built to last 
with small minds and small hearts.”’ Indeed, 
it is high time that the family receive some- 
thing more than the tributes of sentiment 
and the relief of remedial programs. Con- 
structive effort through education is the 
logical next step. 








TRACEABLE WASTES IN INTERAGENCY 
ACTION 


ALLA A, LIBBEY 
Chief of Social Service, Massachusetts Memorial Hospitals, Boston 


RIVEN both by the necessities of an 
D inadequate budget and by an in- 

creasing awareness of wastes trace- 
able to ineffective interagency action, the 
social service department of the Massachu- 
setts Memorial Hospitals has been forced 
to scrutinize potential elements of waste and 
saving in time, money and effort expended 
in behalf of patients not only directly by it 
but also indirectly by outside participating 
organizations, upon which it depends for 
an important part of its service to clients. 
The lines of treatment-action have been 
found interdependent to such a degree that 
it has proved impossible to study them 
profitably in isolation. 

For the past year the workers on the 
various services have very definitely contrib- 
uted to the study of this problem. Essen- 
tial data—the plus of the regular work— 
have been made accessible to the research 
worker by those in direct personal contact 


with the patients—the case workers of this 
Hospital and of the outside co-operating 
agencies. 

The case of Mrs. G illustrates what is 
meant by costly interagency action. Inci- 
dentally it happens to center around the 
responsibility of supplying relief directly or 
indirectly. Miss Marcus describes two pur- 
poses of relief as follows: “ Providing that 
essential assurance of survival which per- 
mits clients to give their thought and energy 
to active co-operation in plans for the 
future . . . the furnishing of a founda- 
tion for an existence in which the filling of 
primary needs is not an obsessing problem, 
a foundation that is secure until the clients 
are able to fill their own needs. It protects 
them while they regain their lost equilibrium 
and steadily survey their complicated situa- 
tion as it developed in the past and continues 
to evolve. It gives them confidence of 
support, and support not merely in the finan- 
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cial sense, until they are able to stand more 
and more on their own feet. It sustains 
them during the trying period spent in 
recovery from remediable handicaps, in find- 
ing new or neglected resources, and in 
learning to adjust to‘losses and liabilities 
without too much discouragement.” ! 

Were these purposes fulfilled in the case 
of the patient Mrs. G, a married woman of 
thirty-three, a high grade defective, who 
first came to the out-patient department of 
this Hospital—a private institution—in July, 
1928? Previous to that time she had been 
under treatment both as an out-patient and 
as a surgical ward patient in a public hos- 
pital. She was referred to the social service 
department by one of the physicians be- 
cause she was co-operating poorly in treat- 
ment and needed certain medical appliances 
and instruction. The worker inquired into 
the social situation and discovered that the 
patient’s husband, not understanding the 
need of medical treatment, considered her 
a chronic complainer, a poor housekeeper, 
and discouraged her coming to clinic. It 
was the worker’s task to interpret to the 
husband the fact that it was difficult for 
the patient to do the work about the house 
when she was in pain and the necessity for 
having her attend the clinic regularly and 
follow carefully the doctor’s orders. Having 
broken down the husband’s opposition to 
treatment, the worker obtained the assist- 
ance of two non-case working agencies, one 
of which supplied the necessary therapeutic 
relief,* the other a nurse to teach the patient 
how to carry out the prescribed home treat- 
ment, and a dietitian to instruct her in plan- 
ning proper diet. The patient followed 
treatment for several months with resulting 
improvement. She also brought her four- 
year-old daughter to clinic for examination 
and treatment. The family then moved to 
another city, hoping to better their financial 
condition. 

Three months later the patient again 
appeared at clinic. She, her husband, and 
her child had returned to Boston and were 
living in a furnished room. The patient’s 
physical condition had grown worse and an 





* Marcus, Grace F.: Some Aspects of Relief in 
Family Case Work, pp. 63 and 64. Charity Or- 
ganization Society, New York, 1929. 

* The Massachusetts Memorial Hospitals have no 
relief fund. 
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operation was advised. This the patient 
refused. A few weeks later the patient 
sought out the social worker, asking her 
help. A new situation had arisen: the 
husband was seriously ill with pneumonia at 
a public hospital to which he had been 
admitted the previous day ; the insurance had 
lapsed; the woman had forty cents with 
which to buy food for herself and child. 
Here the hospital worker’s immediate task 
was to secure prompt interim relief for this 
woman and child, pending the outcome of 
the breadwinner’s illness. At this. time no 
prediction could be made as to the length 
of time during which relief would be needed, 
but it seemed clear that for at least a period 
of weeks food would have to be provided by 
some agency, public or private. To secure 
this in a community which is well supplied 
with social organizations—both private and 
public—which pride themselves on working 
together harmoniously, would seem to be an 
easy matter. In this case the social situa- 
tion was comparatively free from compli- 
cation. The legal settlement was clearly 
established, the need undebatable, the family 
properly receptive to assistance. This Hos- 
pital, in addition to continuing to meet the 
medical need, was also assessed with the 
responsibility of supplying interim relief. 
It was faced, as is every other agency when 
its client has an extra-functional need,* with 
three possibilities: to give directly a service 
which falls outside its function; to secure 
this service indirectly, that is, from the 
appropriate agency; to neglect the patient, 
that is, to make no effort to supply either 
directly or indirectly the need. It chose 
the second. 

What agency interaction followed, and 
did it supply the patient’s need? The hos- 
pital worker consulted by telephone with a 
competent representative of a private family 
agency as to whether that organization 
should be asked to give the relief and up- 
build the family life,* or whether application 

*In most cities the giving of interim relief 
through hospital social service is considered extra- 
functional. 

*Note that the hospital worker did not make 
application to the family agency, but asked the 
agency’s representative for her advice as to the 
appropriateness of doing so, hoping by this method 
not only to avoid the waste of time and effort 
involved in calling upon the wrong organizatiqn, 


but to obtain promptly the needed relief by asking 
the services of the appropriate agency. 
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should be made to a public relief agency. 
The family worker on the facts presented 
recommended applying directly to the public 
relief department on the ground that relief, 
which seemed to be the most immediate need, 
would probably be needed for a considerable 
period and amount to a burden heavier than 
a private agency should be asked to bear, 
and that the degree to which this family 
of limited mental and economic ability could 
be upbuilt made effort by a private organi- 
zation unprofitable. Undoubtedly a face-to- 
face interview would have been more 
productive than was the telephone conversa- 
tion, but at least by the method used the 
prompt exchange of opinion by workers 
from two fields of social work prevented 
making a meagerly considered application 
with its attendant wastes. 

Immediately upon receiving the opinion 
of the family worker, the hospital worker 
sent the patient (with a note of introduction 
and a brief statement of the immediacy of 
the need) to make her own application, as 
is required, to the public relief agency. Four 
days later the patient returned to the hos- 
pital worker to complain that no aid had 
been received, nor any word as to whether 
she would receive relief. On the advice of 
the hospital worker the patient at once com- 
municated with the public agency which 
immediately telephoned the hospital worker 
(who, up to this time, had received no 
report of its decision), giving the opinion, 
based on an interview with the patient and 
the facts given by the hospital worker, that 
this was not a case for public relief, that 
the patient should enter the hospital at once 
for the operation which had been advised, 
and that the child should be placed out 
during the patient’s illness. The hospital 
worker gathered from this telephone conver- 
sation that the public relief agency, instead of 
reporting its decision to her; had communi- 
cated with the family organization and that 
the latter had agreed with its opinion and 
would take up the case on that basis. Here 
occurred a blurring of understanding for, 
as a matter of fact, the family agency had 
not agreed to take up the case. The hos- 
pital worker, who was consciously trying to 
relate her action effectively to that of the 
other participating agencies, made the tech- 
nical error of not pressing to discover 


exactly where the point of responsibility for 
providing interim relief rested. 

The result of this blurring of understand- 
ing was that the patient was given no relief 
by any agency while her husband was in 
the hospital. She was forced to turn to a 
male friend and to step-sons barely able to 
support themselves, who had gone to another 
city to find work. With this help she and 
her child existed. 

About three weeks after application was 
made to the public relief agency, and follow- 
ing the husband’s return from the hospital 
to this home without food adequate for 
convalescence, the hospital worker referred 
the patient to a private non-case working 
relief organization. The hospital worker, 
driven by first-hand knowledge of the 
urgent need, took this unusual step because 
she believed that the family would more 
surely secure prompt relief from this source. 
This organization at once gave groceries. 

As soon as the patient’s husband was able, 
he himself, without advice, applied to the 
public relief agency, which in turn referred 
this application to still another private relief 
organization. This private agency, before 
making its decision, consulted the hospital 
worker for her facts and opinion, reinforced 
her efforts to have the man return to the 
hospital for examination preparatory to 
resuming work and promptly gave a grocery 
order. This brings up the question as to 
whether, in the beginning, the hospital 
worker should have rejected the family 
agency’s recommendation and have applied 
to this private relief oranization rather than 
to the public relief agency. 

It is well to note that the idea underlying 
the public relief worker’s plan was that the 
patient’s physical condition would be so 
improved by the operation that she could 
work. Here there was a difference of opin- 
ion on the part of the hospital and the 
relief agency as to treatment plan. The hos- 
pital worker recognized the need of an 
operation and had been working to bring it 
about (and some weeks later was success- 
ful), but she felt that to use the pinch of 
the situation—the patient’s need of food for 
herself and child—to force the patient to 
have the operation at that time was unfair. 
Moreover, it was a question as to how the 
patient would be affected during this illness 
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by worry over her husband’s condition and 
by having her child placed away from home, 
since she was much opposed to this. Carry- 
ing out the plan to have the operation at 
this time would have changed not the need 
of but the form of relief. _ Relief for the 
patient under the guise of medical care 
would have been given by a private hospital, 
while relief for the child would have been 
given under the guise of child placing or 
institutional care by a children’s agency, 
probably a private organization. It is also 
well to note that relief—medical, nursing, 
and therapeutic, both public and private— 
was given promptly and ungrudgingly, while 
interim material relief was refused by a 
public agency and obtained from private 
agencies tardily, in inadequate amount and 
through an unduly expensive process. Since 
the same public, that is, the community, pays 
for all, why is there so great a variance in 
the effort required to secure the different 
forms of relief ? 
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Complexities developed which clustered 
around the interagency rather than the treat- 
ment situation. This was because no con- 
scious method of interacting with least waste 
was consistently followed throughout the 
total case. To be sure there were evidences 
of a fine sensitiveness to proper relating of 
action, but there were also disappointing 
signs of indifference to obvious opportunities 
for generous reinforcing of agency strengths, 
This failure to develop and practice a com- 
mon method is traceable to the fact that 
agencies are not yet fully accustomed to 
conceiving of the case as a whole. Con- 
tinued painstaking search far upstream in 
the flow of agency-client contacts is dis- 
covering data which, when formulated, will 
help to reveal obscure sources of waste and 
of conservation. This is a task which must 
be shared alike by case worker, supervisor, 
executive, and research worker, for in no 
other way will there be developed a sense 
of total structure on which sound agency 
interaction depends. 


FOREGROUNDS AND BACKGROUNDS 


MARIE C. JUDGE 


Executive Secretary, Travelers Aid Society of Baltimore 


R. CABOT says foregrounds torn 
away from backgrounds are like run- 
away horses. They must be caught 
and taken back home. In Travelers Aid 
work, every case involves not only a fore- 
ground and a background, but in almost every 
case a background that lies in another city. 
It is safe to say that the only way to work 
successfully with non-residents is to lasso 
and corral these bucking foregrounds and 
hold them firmly until the distant background 
can be captured and brought into harness. 
Think of the background in the case of 
the man who left his wife and home in 
another city because in his own words he 
was “ hag-ridden beyond endurance.” Back- 
ground was vitally important also in the 
case of the tired woman who left husband 
and children in a northern city, because of 
her mate’s ungovernable jealousy. He con- 
stantly accused her of not loving him— 
though he made no charges of unfaithful- 
ness. While caring for the overwrought 
woman, Baltimore asked the northern city 


to talk to the husband and find out why 
he thought his wife no longer loved him. 
He answered that she was never glad to see 
him come home at night. The grey look 
on the tired woman’s face became a little 
deeper when she heard this. ‘“ How glad 
does he want me to be?” she said desper- 
ately, “I always kissed him once and had 
his supper ready.” This case was trans- 
ferred for treatment to the city of back- 
ground, because the most important work 
for the psychiatrist was with the husband. 
It happened that the worker handling this 
case in Baltimore was married, and in the 
history sent to the other city, she put a 
parenthetical note to be used at the discre- 
tion of the psychiatrist. “ Woman’s tech- 
nique all wrong; she should have fed him 
first and then kissed him, and there would 
have been no unpleasant aftermath.” 

What made a thirteen-year-old boy leave his 
clean, comfortable foster home in a western city 
and seek sanctuary in Baltimore? He had admit- 


tedly been well-fed, well-clothed, and well-housed. 
The boy, himself, could remember when he had 
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been close to starvation before he had been placed 
in this foster home. He was a highly intelligent, 
sensitive boy, and hated physical discomforts. Yet 
he ran away from this home which gave him 
a full share of comfort. Aided by psychiatrists, 
we finally linked together a story which indicated 
“mental cruelty” as the chief cause for his flight. 
The boy had highly developed literary tendencies, 
and the books packed in his suitcase included trans- 
lations of the classics. He had a deep reverence 
for the memory of his mother. The foster parents 
had known the boy’s mother, whose history had 
not been blameless, and they missed no opportunity 
of expressing what they considered proper Christian 
detestation for the ways and manners of the dead 
woman every time the boy mentioned her name. 

There came a day when he could stand it no 
longer. The departure was complicated by the 
forging of the foster father’s name to a check 
for $100. The boy did not consider this stealing. 
He knew that his mother’s estate, amounting to 
$100, had been turned over to the foster parents, 
and he figured that he was putting it to loyal 
uses when he took it to escape from an atmosphere 
which had become for him hideously tainted. He 
had, like a good many other people in this so-called 
materialistic world, a nature that craved the 
privilege of worship. His education and training 
had given him no God. His only shrine was his 
mother’s memory. Any means were fair means 
which enabled him to escape from a situation 
which pulled down and shattered his idol. The 
boy was kept in Baltimore at our expense for 
ten weeks while the case was studied. At the 
very start the foster parents demanded that the boy 
should be returned and placed in a reformatory 
until he was 21. Strange to say, the child caring 
agency which was handling the case in the city 
of residence, agreed at first with the foster parents. 
It took several weeks to convince this agency of 
the wisdom of the recommendations of the psy- 
chiatric clinic for “ re-education in an atmosphere 
which would neither coddle nor bully but which 
would give consideration to the extreme sensitive- 
ness of the boy’s nature, and where his evident 
mental superiority would have proper outlet.” 
Parental adult supervision with an attitude of 
courtesy toward the boy was the prescription. 
In spite of the foster parents’ blind desire for 
revenge, things were finally worked out to a 
point where he was placed in a private school for 
boys in the western state where he belonged. 
This school supplied most of the care recommended 
by the clinic. 

Encouraging reports came from the start. The 
teachers found the boy worth all their efforts, 
and the boy himself wrote that he was happier 
than he had ever been in his life. Recently, after 
one year of treatment, he has been sent to make 
his home with a married brother from whom he 
had been separated for years. He is attending 
part-time school and is working the rest of the 
time. The report from the head of the school 
who is retaining supervision of the boy in his 
brother’s home concludes: “ Wilbur has very good 
plans for the future and is conducting himself in 
an altogether satisfactory manner.” 


When we hear of Travelers Aid Societies 
using any but the case work method in the 
treatment of young runaways, we feel that 
the community has succumbed to the state 


of mind described by Mark Twain: “ It is 
the easiest thing in the world to control a 
growing child—just call out the militia.” 


Suppose Jimmie had been turned over to the 
militia when he arrived at our booth, one night, 
and asked with perfect nonchalance for a room 
near the race track? The racing season had just 
opened in Maryland. Jimmie was 15, well dressed 
and exceedingly self-assured. He volunteered the 
information that he followed the races for a 
living, and that he had a system that couldn’t 
be beaten. 

We are accustomed to startling stories but this 
one gave the seasoned worker cause to gasp. She 
recovered quickly, however, and sent Jimmie to 
a well-run boarding house, explaining that it was 
not as near the race tracks as might be, but that 
someone would see him in the morning about more 
convenient accommodations. 

The worker had no doubt that Jimmie was a 
runaway, but she understood boy nature well 
enough to know that he was not by any means 
the usual runaway, and further, that there was not 
the least danger of Jimmie leaving Baltimore 
while the ponies remained at Pimlico. People 
who live in Maryland understand the lure of 
horse flesh. 

The next day, she tried to get Jimmie to talk 
but he was as silent about himself as a Trappist 
monk. He would talk about the races, but nothing 
else. His parents were dead, of course, like the 
parents of all newly apprehended runaways. For 
several days Jimmie refused to talk—and continued 
to play the races with the worker’s full knowl- 
edge. But his “system” didn’t work, and finally 
his money was all gone. He was “broke” and 
hungry. It was not the hunger, though, that finally 
made him talk, but the mental agony he was 
suffering, because his “system,” always successful 
before, had failed utterly. His inferiority com- 
plex was simply eating him up, and as a com- 
pensatory device, he was betrayed into bragging 
about having a girl friend who was crazy about 
him, in Atlanta. He hadn’t even told her name 
when he realized the fatal mistake he had made 
in talking, but he had mentioned an apartment 
house. 

Through the co-operation of the Travelers’ Aid 
at Atlanta, that apartment house was combed, 
and a girl and her mother located, who knew a 
boy answering to Jimmie’s description. A father 
and mother were discovered, but not, alas, together, 
and the spectre of a broken home loomed up as 
the first clue to this boy’s emotional upheaval. 
When he was a baby, his father had deserted the 
mother for her younger sister. The mother had 
given the child the best care she knew but he 
needed less coddling and more excitement. The 
psychiatrist found that the strong attraction for 
horse racing came from the sense of power it gave 
the boy to be able to pick winning horses. He was 
convinced that his horse won, when it did win, 
because he had picked it to win. Psychiatrists 
and Travelers Aid in two cities are still working 
on a plan of treatment for Jimmie, while he himself 
is sojourning comfortably at the country home 
of a sympathetic grandmother. The father and 
mother are taking a splendid attitude toward the 
situation and seem likely to abide by any recom- 
mendations which may provide a transference for 
Jimmie’s affections from the precarious love of 
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horse racing to some more solid security around 
which may be built up some approach to a 
normal life. 

In the field of adult care, we face our most 
serious psychological problem in the auto- 
mobile migrant—a feature of the work that 
is growing by leaps and bounds. Over- 
burdened staffs are apt to consider the 
automobile only as an instrument of Satan, 
when it arrives from distant cities carrying 
stranded families numbering six and eight 
and ten. Yet listen to the author of 
Middletown on the subject: 

Frustrated in the emotional sector of their lives, 
many people seek compensatory devices such as 
driving the old bus. The old bus, blamed by the 
union officials for destroying the unions, denounced 
by the clergy for decreasing church attendance, 
responsible for the practice of mortgaging homes, 
called by the judge of the juvenile court a “ house 
of prostitution on wheels,” the automobile, never- 
theless, stands as the chief symbol of present cul- 
tural striving on the part of all classes, because it 
offers them the one means of physical and 
psychical escape. 

Must we learn from this that the automo- 
bile as a factor in non-resident dependency 
is not so much a cause as an effect? Are 
we faced with the necessity of considering 
the automobile as a symptom of emotional 
dependency, at least as often as we deem 
it a cause of financial dependency? What 
securities and satisfactions, we wonder, will 
the psychiatrists help us to discover to insert 
into the lives of these people that will be 
anything so potent as the Mercury with a 
gasoline heart, whose powers to release 
them from thralldom they discovered for 
themselves ? 

Social disintegration has usually pro- 
gressed further in the average non-resident 
problem than would have been likely in a 
corresponding resident case. Knowing that 
individuals are the product of their inherent 
makeup, played upon by forces in their 
particular environment, it is pretty certain 
that a study of the complete social setting 
will disclose the causal factors which pro- 
duce behavior and personality difficulties. 
Discovering these factors, however, is only 
half of the job. The imperative other half 
is to learn what to do about it and step by 
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step to see that these things get done. Just 
because diagnosis has been made the situa- 
tion has not been materially helped. The 
long, hard pull is in working clinical advice 
into case work treatment. In finding out, 
as Lindeman says, in which setting does the 
client most vitally live, in which group does 
he get things done, in which group does he 
achieve adequate expression, in which group 
does the feeling that he belongs give him 
the stimulating flush of loyalty, and then 
as far as possible helping him to make the 
grade that will land him in that group. 

Of course, we know that diagnosis plus 
treatment will not always result in cure. But 
ordinarily the combination of a good social 
history and the thoughtful consideration of 
a careful psychiatrist will result in help for 
troubled travelers. At the very beginning 
of every case, Travelers Aid must see each 
traveler as an individual, not as a type. 
Merging all clients into the average is a 
deadly beginning for any case work. Dr. 
Cabot sounds a warning: “ Don’t become 
blinded and deafened by routine; don’t wear 
blinders like a horse in order to concentrate 
on distance. It is so necessary to hear 
actually what the client is saying and not 
what you expect him to say; to see the client 
and not just the generic type.” Travelers 
Aid must learn to understand very quickly 
the stoop in the shoulders of the discouraged 
client, bereft of all securities and satisfac- 
tions, to interpret and allay the fear in the 
client’s eyes. 

Dr. Allen says the natural cravings for 
security and for satisfaction with one’s mode 
of life must be fulfilled if human beings are 
to be normally happy, and that, granted the 
possession of those two attributes, normally 
adjusted lives are assured. He further 
states that a sense of security is the funda- 
mental need of every child. This means that 
we must constantly seek for the dependen- 
cies in these problem travelers, be they adults 
or children, and for the sources of dissatis- 
faction which prevent them from making 
happy adjustments back home. You may 
call it socializing travel if -you will. 
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WHAT ARE US POOR PEOPLE GOIN’ TO DO? 


help—I jest came to tell you why 

] can’t pay back any of the money I 
borrowed last month. Oh, my goodness! 
what are us poor people goin’ to do? Every 
day my husband goes out looking for work 
and every night he comes home all wore 
out and so discouraged. Today he went 
early and at four o’clock he hadn’t come 
back so I hope he found somethin’. But 
last week he didn’t work at all. An’ he’s 
so thin, ‘cause he can’t have what he needs 
to eat, that when he does get a job, like 
as not he'll come home before the day is 
over too sick to stand up. The doctor says 
his stomick is weak—he should have milk 
and eggs. But we can’t even have milk for 
the children. Why Rose has jest started 
to school and the teacher said she must have 
milk every day—25 cents a week—they 
drink it through a straw—an’ last week I 
couldn't give no 25 cents and God knows 
poor little Rosie needs some milk. Well, 
] was tellin’ you about my husband. Oh, 
my goodness, what’s comin’ to the world 
when people that has always worked can’t 
find nothin’ to do? What we goin’ to do? 
1 owe my rent and the landlady wants her 
money—an’ two months gas. They will 
shut it off if we don’t pay this month an’ 
then how we goin’ to cook? 

My husband weighs only 112 pounds now, 
‘cause his stomick hurts him so, but when 
he eats, then he feels better. An’ I’m all 
fallin’ away too. Yes, I’m sewing every 
day—an’ what do you think I can make? 
Twenty cents for a blouse—all stitched and 
with cuffs an’ piping an’ everything. Why, 
before I was married I worked in a shop 
and I got a dollar or a dollar and half for 
the same work I get 20 cents for now. I'd 
rather go out and clean an’ scrub, but I 
can’t leave the children. Last week I 


] DIDN’T come to ask for no more 


worked all day long, every day, and I made 
eight dollars! An’ then I hurried an’ got 
nervous an’ ran the needle through my 


finger. See? it’s all black an’ it all swelled 
up and got full of pus. Why, it’s a woman 
that gives the work out—she gets it from 
a big contractor in New York. No—lI can’t 
get work from a contractor—they give it 
out in big lots—50O or 100 dozen and you 
have to have it done by a certain time. So 
I have to get it from this woman. Twenty 
cents for a blouse!—an’ it takes me an hour 
on my hi-power electric machine. If I work 
five hours—one dollar! what do you think 
of that? 

Why this time a year ago we was gettin’ 
along fine. My husband was unpacking 
grape fruit an’ he made as much as nine 
dollars a day. But of course he didn’t work 
every day. Now they don’t send the grape 
fruit—it comes from South America— 
because it costs too much to get it in. An’ 
it’s like that with lots of the fruit he used 
to unload—pineapples an’ lots of others. 
He don’t know how to do no other job, so 
what’s he goin’ to do? One boss—he’s 
Italian, same as us, an’ he’s been real good 
to my husband—well, he’s got a lot of rela- 
tives an’ he gives them the work when a 
ship comes in. They get first chance, an’ 
then if there’s any left over, my husband 
will get a few hours, maybe. 

Yes, we might move to two rooms—but 
where | goin’ to find two rooms where it’s 
decent and a yard for the children? Where 
I used to live people was murdered all 
around us. Now I got a roomer so our 
rent’s only $20 a month, ’cause he pays me 
$10. Where can I find a decent place for 
less than $20 a month? But all the time 
now we get behind. Why if we should die— 
there’d be no money to bury us—they’d just 
throw us out on the street. We had to give 
up our little bit of insurance—just $2.40 a 
month. What is that? An’ yet we couldn’t 
pay it. Oh, it’s work we want. If we can’t 
get work what is us poor people goin’ to do? 

ANNIE B. KERR 
International Institute, Y.W.C. A. 
Brooklyn 
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EDITORIAL 

HE values of the White House Con- 

ference lie partly in the past, partly in 

the future. A year and a half of 
preparation, three crowded days at Wash- 
ington termed a conference but in some 
instances only a listening to reports, twenty 
rights of the child submitted as conclusions 
or recommendations and agreed on—and 
then what ? 

Evaluation of the White House Confer- 
ence is no easy matter of statistics, but those 
who are inclined to dismiss it as of little or 
no significance are as short-sighted as those 
who would refuse to recognize the inevitable 
limitations of this particular approach to the 
problems of the child. Outstanding seems 
to be the editorial tendency in some journals 
to belittle the twenty points adopted by the 
Conference as bromidic, sophomoric com- 
monplaces. Such they may be on the sur- 
face, but if we look beneath the familiar 
phrasing we find considerable food for 
thought. Every child has the right, the 
Conference declares—a primary right—to 
be understood. How simple, how super- 
fluous to have a White House or any other 
conference to determine that! But how 
does one understand a child? What fund of 
knowledge of psychiatry, of psychology, of 
methods of studying personality must parents 
and teachers acquire before the child is 
assured of this inalienable right of his? We 
can all picture the parent who agrees whole- 
heartedly with this statement but who has no 
conception of its implications. 
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If we are to comprehend the full signifi- 
cance of the twenty points we need to get 
behind the words and phrases. Let us look 
at number 7: “Every child should have 
proper sleeping rooms, diet, hours of sleep 
and play, and parents should receive expert 
information as to the needs of children of 
various ages as to these questions.” We do 
not need to seek out the homes of the very 
poor to find violations of this group of 
fundamental rights. Simple as they sound, 
they involve not only externals, but inter- 
nals—habits, education, individualization— 
that cannot be met merely by laying down or 
accepting a set of rules. And number 9: 
“The school should be so organized as to 
discover and develop the special abilities of 
each child, and should assist in vocational 
guidance; for children, like men, succeed by 
the use of their strongest qualities and 
special interests.” Here, patently, we have 
an ideal. How many schools make these 
provisions, how universally accepted is the 
training that will equip the teacher to give 
the type of attention thus recognized as the 
right of the child? 

In number 20 we are given an outline for 
the set-up of health and welfare activities in 
order to make ‘everywhere available the 
services outlined in the previous 19 points. 
There are very few American communities 
where this ideal set-up actually exists. The 
continuation committee is charged to en- 
courage the establishment of these services, 
and the task, if visioned in its entirety, is one 
that will tax the best we have of intelligence 
and skill in social planning. To bring our 
present activities in the interest of children 
up to the plateau of these minimum stand- 
ards will be the work of years; to realize 
even a few of the implications of individ- 
ualized care, the education of teachers, of 
parents, of communities, in health work, in 
social activities, and in desirable methods of 
directing behavior is, to say the least, a task 
for a generation. Those who dismiss the 
recommendations of this White House Con- 
ference as of less significance than those 
adopted in 1909 and 1919 must be oblivious 
to the real meaning of the words in which 
they are couched. 

The meaning back of the words is indi- 
cated in some of the phrases culled from the 
various committee reports. Most of the 
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reports began with the child—*“ force re- 
sponsibility back to where the child is— 
which means the family home.” “ The 
family gives the child something no other 
can. . . . Educate the family to its own 
responsibility.” “‘ We must know the indi- 
vidual and his environment ” is a truism but 
it becomes dynamic when we add, “ the child 
is not surrounded by his family, school, etc., 
but each has become an integral part of the 
life and experience of the individual child.” 
Secretary Wilbur said, “the most vital and 
valuable quality in the child is the elasticity 
to meet the new and unexpected. Early 
rigidity of the human mind, unconsciously 
developed at times, leads to most of our 
mass habits and mass follies. . . . We 
need to fight the crystallizing effect of habit 
upon all our methods of dealing with the 
child.” The health of the child we are 
assured cannot be detached from the total 
child—it must be considered as but one ele- 
ment in a whole personality. “‘ The problem 
child has now become the problem of the 
child.” Schools have been changing em- 
phasis from the thing taught to the person 
taught. “ The person taught cannot be iso- 
lated from all those factors in his family, his 
neighborhood, etc., which go to make up his 
individuality.” 

We find numerous references to the need 
for trained personnel, though here again it 


is doubtful if the reading (or listening) 
public would agree as to the full implication 
of the words. Dr. Plant gave, perhaps, a 
starting point for clarifying our training 
methods and goals when, having stated the 
point of view of the critics of social work 
who are looking for cure and complain 
“what is the use of diagnosis with no cure!” 
he went on: “Of course diagnosis without 
cure is futile, but we have tried too much 
cure without diagnosis.” 

We shall have opportunity to discuss the 
individual reports at our leisure—at state 
conferences, at A.A.S.W. Chapter meetings, 
and to measure local conditions against the 
standards agreed on by the Conference. The 
endorsement of the Children’s Bureau in its 
present set-up will be a sine qua non of the 
attainment of these standards. 

Whatever our convictions about confer- 
ences in general, and the conference method 
as applied to this subject in particular, our 
dissatisfactions are likely to be less with the 
conclusions and recommendations than with 
the possibility that the continuation commit- 
tee will try to skip some of the intermediate 
steps and attain their goals too quickly, that 
a desire for measurable results will make for 
setting up more or less artificial tests as to 
whether or not standards have been met, and 
that the semblance will be mistaken for 
reality. 





THE CASE COMMITTEE IN ACTION 


FRANCES L. HILL 
Supervisor of Case Work, Family Welfare Ass'n, Scranton, Pa. 


HE case committee, especially in the 
small city, where the family agency is 
perforce close to the life of the com- 
munity, plays an important part in the case 
work. It brings to the staff worker, en- 
grossed in the problems of individual fami- 
lies, the thinking and attitude of the outside 
world, keeping her mindful of public opin- 
ion and preventing her falling into perfunc- 
tory habits of work. Our Scranton case 


committee is made up entirely of laymen. 
Its members represent various parts of the 
city and different professions and interests 
in the community; they have been chosen 
not primarily as representatives of this and 
that but because of the contribution they can 
They are a well- 


make to the discussion. 


informed group of citizens who can speak 
with authority about the work of the family 
agency and interpret it to the community. 
The chairman is an attorney. The other 
members include a nurse, several board 
members from our own and other agencies, 
an insurance expert, a safety expert in the 
coal mines, a Catholic priest, a Protestant 
clergyman, a trade school principal, a psy- 
chologist, a physician. Occasionally people 
whose lack of understanding of case work 
hampered the work in the districts, but who 
gave promise of contributing to the discus- 
sion, have become valuable members of the 
committee and assets to case work in their 
communities. We have kept the group 
small—there are only 23 members—so that 
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discussion is possible, and regularity in 
attendance trom week to week insures pro- 
gressive group thinking. 

Many case committee failures are due, I 
believe, to lack of care in selecting questions 
for discussion and to diffused presentation. 
Practically every family under care of a 
family society presents aspects in which a 
case committee can help. When a family 
situation is presented in which the worker 
feels cornered, there is a temptation to pre- 
sent it not for help, but for justification and 
support in giving it up as a bad job, or in 
blaming the family, merely laying the sordid 
facts before the committee. We have con- 
sciously tried to choose questions for discus- 
sion in which the worker sees some way out. 
We have found that it is not even necessary 
that the inquiry be complete and the situ- 
ation ready for a far-reaching plan. One of 
our most interesting discussions, and one 
which was highly instructive to the commit- 
tee, was presented soon after the initial 
interview because the selection of sources 
of insight was difficult. Care must be exer- 
cised that the committee understands just 
how much of the information presented is 
actual evidence. A committee develops a 
more critical point of view and a real zeal 
for evidence as a result of this kind of dis- 
cussion, as well as giving help in the choice 
of sources. It also gives a feeling of confi- 
dence in the case worker if the committee 
can know in general by what process she 
arrives at the facts which she presents. To 
give diagnostic process in every case, how- 
ever, would of course be tedious and of little 
value. 

The paramount considerations in the 
presentation of a case are, in our experience, 
first, that there be a definite statement of 
what the worker wants the committee to 
discuss ; and second, that the question be one 
to which the committee actually can apply 
their experience or specialized knowledge. 
Otherwise, one gets the reaction, “If you 
who are trained workers don’t know what to 
do, how can you expect us, laymen, to tell 
you?” It has seemed most profitable to 
select questions simple enough for the com- 
mittee to get their teeth into, but not so defi- 
nite as to give them the feeling that they are 
rubber-stamping a worker’s opinion. Our 
most successful discussions have been those 
in which the worker has a theoretical and 
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general idea of a solution, but leaves to the 
committee the equally difficult ways and 
means. The problem must, of course, be 
chosen with the length of the discussion time 
in mind, saving the confusion and frustra- 
tion of trying to hurry a decision or of keep- 
ing the meeting too long. We have found 
that it helps to keep the discussion to the 
point if each member of the committee has 
in his hand a brief, typed statement of the 
problem and makeup of the family. A brief 
statement of the committee’s suggestions, 
added after the meeting, will help when the 
family situation is reviewed. 

In going over the problems presented to 
the Scranton committee in the past year, we 
find that they fall into the following groups: 
(1) Situations involving plans for gaining 
further insight, (2) those involving organi- 
zation policy in individual: cases, and (3) 
situations in which the warker felt that a 
client’s attitude needed to be changed. 

(1) In one situation, in which the worker 
was conscious of lack of understanding and 
the need for further insight, the question 
presented to the committee was: 


How can we find out why a woman who worked 
before her marriage and during the coal strike 
is now unwilling to work and threatens to bring 
her husband home from the tuberculosis sanitarium 
unless adequate relief is given? The committee 
furnished the clue which unravelled the mystery 
by inquiring about the interested people who are 
in touch with the family. Two friends of the 
family who had never been seen by the worker 
turned out to be the people who were advising her 
to sit tight and insist upon the relief to which 
they believed her entitled. 


The committee has come to feel in a very 
real way the need for interpretation of the 
constructive and preventive phase of the 
organization’s work to the community to 
offset the publicity the Family Welfare 
Association receives as a relief agency. 
More of the case worker’s time than most of 
us had realized must be spent correcting 
erroneous conceptions of the work of the 
Family Welfare Association among both the 
clientele and the citizens of Scranton before 
effective work can be done with individual 
families. Several times the situation pre- 
sented for help in changing attitudes or in 
determining the society’s policy, turned out 
in the discussion to show need of further 
understanding such as might be obtained by 
more intensive interviewing or by further 
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inquiry among people familiar with the 
family’s history. 

In one such situation the worker asked, 
“What can we do to give the children a 
decent chance in life and prevent them from 
growing up with problems similar to those 
of their parents?” The discussion brought 
out the fact that the worker had never really 
got at the cause of the problems in the 
parents beyond the fact that they were both 
black sheep from apparently respectable 
families. It was only as a result of the 
committee’s suggestions that she later un- 
covered the history of their progress down- 
ward to the point where they were one of 
Scranton’s most troublesome and notorious 
begging families. 

In another family, the question raised was 
whether the agency should try to adjust the 
family of an alcoholic man here or to deport 
them to Scotland: The committee felt there 
was not sufficient information at hand as to 
the causes of the man’s drinking to make 
such a momentous decision. 

There have been four cases in which alco- 
holism has been a critical problem, all differ- 
ent and requiring study. The committee has 
shown much interest and acquired consider- 
able skill in analyzing the causes back of this 
habit. 

(2) Among the second group of fami- 
lies—those involving policies of the organi- 
zation in individual cases—were such ques- 
tions as: 

Should the society furnish diet and medi- 
cine to a diabetic woman, in a family with 
adequate income, who does not appreciate 
the need of diet and insulin sufficiently to 
make the necessary sacrifices to buy it? 
This situation involved co-operation with the 
public health agency who felt that this relief 
should be furnished. 

Are we justified in forcibly removing an 
insane man from his home.in order to safe- 
guard his children when his wife is unwill- 
ing to have him examined or committed to 
an institution ? 

Shall we encourage a blind man who is 
receiving compensation, in his desire to start 
a small store? If not, how can we convince 
him that his ideal is impractical without 
making him feel that we do not want him to 
use his own initiative? 

What responsibility has the society toward 
three orphans living with an aunt whose 


budget is now adequate to support them but 
who wants to use her husband’s wages to 
prepare for her old age? 


What financial responsibility should we 
assume for three old couples for whom little 
case work skill is necessary but for whom 
the poor board allowance does not provide 
decently and who do not want to go to the 
poor farm? Since staff members report a 
definite cause and effect relationship between 
the large intake from this group of families 
and publicity during the community chest 
campaign, the committee has made recom- 
mendations which have borne fruit in 
changes in publicity methods, and have been 
helpful in getting the public department to 
assume responsibility for this group of 
families. 


(3) In some of the situations in which 
the worker felt that the family’s attitude 
needed to be changed, the workers were sure 
that relief was not needed because of ade- 
quate resources in the family, but the fami- 
lies were not convinced that they did not 
need it. 


_ One of these, an Italian family of three genera- 
tions living under one roof, had become so involved 
in real estate transactions that they had no idea 
what their financial standing was. They asked 
relief in the form of groceries and were insistent 
about it. The worker had made a complete inven- 
tory of their obligations before presenting the case 
to the committee and verified each item. It was 
clear that the son, who had a speculative bent, 
was using the security of his father’s property in 
a manner dangerous to the father’s interests. He 
was robbing Peter to pay Paul. After carefully 
going over the statement, the business men of the 
committee felt that the advice of a banker was 
necessary. A member of the committee made a 
contact for the worker with the vice-president of 
a local trust company, who made recommendations 
regarding selection of bills to be paid, real estate 
adjustments, and so on. When the worker was 
unable to convince the family of the wisdom of 
the plan, the banker successfully explained it 
through an interpreter to all the men folk of 
the family. His prestige as an expert in financial 
affairs did the trick. The committee was somewhat 
divided at first about the agency’s responsibility 
in convincing the family. Some members con- 
sidered that refusal of relief was sufficient. When 
the family actually listed one of the properties 
for sale, and took a mortgage on the other, meeting 
their own needs without relief, and the son with 
a flair for taking risks gave up his business project 
and took a job in the mines at regular pay, the 
committee felt satisfied that a mere refusal would 
have been futile and that the family would have 
been left with the same urge to receive relief 
which had brought them to us in the first place. 


How can we persuade interested agencies 
and persons that the eldest of four orphans 
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needs some responsibility and how can we 
show them how to develop it in him? A 
sub-committee was appointed to meet with 
all the interested people who were combining 
forces to pamper the boy. Although several 
case conferences were necessary they finally 
succeeded where the worker had failed in 
interpreting the necessity for responsibility. 
The case committee members took full re- 
sponsibility for conducting the meetings and 
presenting the case. 

How can we persuade a tubercular man 
to return to the tuberculosis sanitarium? 
In this situation the committee suggested 
enlisting the help of a particularly interested 
employer, not previously consulted about the 
problem of the man’s health. He added his 
persuasion to that of the worker and the 
man returned to the sanitarium. 

How can we help a proud old couple who 
have been accepting relief on a temporary 
basis to realize that the man’s heart trouble 
will not improve and make some permanent 
plan for them without crushing their pride 
or losing their interest in working with us? 
Our progress in this situation was compli- 
cated by the attitude of an epileptic grand- 
daughter with whom they lived, who had the 
idea that the Family Welfare Association 
was purely a relief agency. The committee 
suggested that the family doctor confer with 
a more reasonable grand-daughter regard- 
ing the possibility of giving the prognosis to 
the old couple. The committee’s suggestion 
that both grand-sons-in-law be consulted 
finally resulted in the adjustment whereby 
the couple went to the home of the other 
grand-daughter, with both families sharing 
responsibility for their support, and relief 
from the F.W.A. no longer necessary. 

How can we break through a deserted 
woman's determination to get relief and 
make her see that she has resources of her 
own if she will work? While this domestic 
problem is deeply rooted in the personality 
problems of both the father and mother and 
progress is slow, the worker did actually 
succeed in what seemed an almost hopeless 
task at the time of the presentation, getting 
this woman to work until her husband re- 
turned. Consistent refusal of relief along 
with the committee’s suggestion of catering 
to the woman’s boasted superiority through 
suggestions of “positions” rather than 
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“ jobs” played a part in getting her to take 
work. 

As long as the material presented focuses 
on the question under consideration, there 
are advantages in giving the worker free 
play in planning her presentation, in order 
to bring into use her own contributions in 
interest and description. We have experi- 
mented with withholding historical facts of 
background until the committee’s interest 
has been arrested by graphic description of 
the family group, or by some dramatic inci- 
dent, or until the committee members begin 
to ask questions. It seems to enhance in- 
terest to present background information 
only as it has some bearing upon the client’s 
situation or attitude. The effect of the com- 
mittee’s discussion on the worker’s thinking 
is apparent. In two instances last year case 
workers who, for some reason, had taken a 
judgmental attitude toward their clients, or 
who had become unconsciously prejudiced 
came out of case committee with new hope. 
Another worker had become so interested 
in a family that she had lost her perspective, 
and wanted to do just what the family 
asked, even though it was clear that the 
family’s welfare would not be furthered by 
granting their request. In case committee 
she had the chance to hold her ideas up to 
the mirror of public opinion. The commit- 
tee members, untouched by any personal 
feeling, were able to give the worker a 
broader outlook. They gave her strength 
not only to meet the family’s arguments, but 
to convince them that their own plans would 
not really help them. The discussion of the 
committee, probably even more than its de- 
cisions, influences the worker. 

Discussion of problems in committee may 
lead to valuable volunteer service which 
otherwise might not be available or apparent 
to the social worker. Recently the Scranton 
committee discussed the problem of Mr. 
Tarelli who, it was evident, had some serious 
mental or neurological difficulty—still un- 
diagnosed after several medical examina- 
tions. The school psychologist, a member 
of the case committee, volunteered to give 
the man a psychometric test after her office 
hours; an Italian physician offered to act as 
interpreter and to make a complete physical 
examination. When the committee decided 
to follow the doctor’s recommendation and 
send the man for a neurological and psy- 
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chiatric study to a Philadelphia hospital 
(where a third member of the committee 
helped secure a free bed) another member 
of the committee, a buyer for a local store 
who makes frequent trips to Philadelphia, 
accompanied him. All these resources were 
beyond the reach of the worker working 
alone or with the ordinary facilities of the 
community. Indirect participation of the 
committee members may be of equal help: a 
school principal sees hopeful traits in an un- 
promising child, or a business man thinks of 
possible employment for a handicapped 
individual. 

It is important for the work of the society 
that the responsibility for decisions whose 
results are likely to be far-reaching and to 
involve the intimate relationships of human 
beings should rest upon a group of people 
representing the whole community rather 
than on the judgment of a few specialists. 
In one instance it was necessary to discon- 
tinue relief to an old blind couple. The 
couple had sufficient resources to meet their 
own needs, but were inclined to feel that 
their affliction entitled them to relief regard- 
less of their ability to take care of them- 
selves. The case committee knew the facts 
in the situation and were convinced of the 
wisdom of stopping the relief, otherwise the 
society would have been overwhelmed by the 
complaints and criticism that followed. 
Through the interpretation of the committee 
members it was possible to make the com- 
munity understand that the action of the so- 
ciety was best not only for the blind couple 
but for other families and for the com- 
munity as a whole. 

Another situation that has called for the 
interpretation of the committee is the break- 


ing up of a notorious family whose appar- 
ently pathetic condition has received much 
sympathy from the community. Mr. Adams 
has locomotor ataxia, his wife has periods of 
violent insanity; several of the children are 
feeble-minded. The situation is precarious 
for the children, and the only solution seems 
to be to put the parents in institutions and to 
place the children where they will get the 
care they need. With the backing of the 
committee it may be possible to convince the 
public that the drastic action of breaking up 
this family is really a step toward the pro- 
tection of family life. 

A case committee, like any other group, 
needs proof that its efforts are worth while. 
Recognition by the organization, respect for 
its decisions on the part of the staff, the car- 
rying out of suggestions and report of suc- 
cess or failure—these help to create a 
healthy committee. A healthy committee, in 
turn, becomes increasingly useful, and finds 
new opportunities for making the work of 
the agency more effective. A board meet- 
ing devoted to the report of the Scranton 
committee at the close of the meetings last 
spring, served the double purpose of ac- 
quainting the board members with the case 
work in an intimate and graphic way, and 
of giving the case committee added prestige 
with the board of directors and staff of the 
society. 

If members of a case committee have rea- 
son to feel that their help is of real value to 
the society, if they are given questions for 
consideration to which lay people can be 
reasonably expected to contribute construc- 
tive suggestions, and if care is taken that 
their contribution is used to the fullest ex- 
tent, a case committee can be one of the 
pillars upon which a family society is built. 





EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS AS A CASE 
COMMITTEE 


LOUISE ROOT AND A. A. HECKMAN! 


AST winter the Cleveland Chamber of 
[ Commerce suggested to the Associ- 
ated Charities that the employment 
managers throughout the city meet with the 
A.C. workers to discuss ways of meeting 


Miss Root is Secretary of the Northeast Dis- 
trict of the Cleveland Associated Charities, and 
Mr. Heckman is Assistant to the General Secretary 
of the same society. 


unemployment. The experiment was tried 
out in the Northeast District partly because 
the employment managers in this particular 
district are well acquainted with one another 
and so more likely to get under way without 
too much waste motion, and partly because 
this neighborhood is so far from the down- 
town free employment bureau that there is 
a real need for such service there. 
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It was agreed that the case workers of the 
district and the employment managers from 
fifteen different industries should meet for 
weekly discussions of actual problems with 
which the agency was struggling. In every 
instance unemployment was the major 
difficulty. While the business men at the 
outset were not particularly interested in the 
case work aspects of the situations (as one 
man said, “ We don’t want all the trim- 
mings "’), it seemed obvious that each family 
situation should be presented as a case work 
problem. For each of the six problems pre- 
sented at a meeting the case worker pre- 
pared in advance a brief, typewritten state- 
ment covering the following points: Name, 
address, number in family ; man’s age, health, 
weight, height, and the same description of 
other employable members in the family; 
work history of each unemployed person, 
with different types of work each is capable 
of doing; family budget; amount and kind 
of assistance given by the family agency; 
other social agencies interested. An equally 
brief verbal statement gave additional de- 
tails of the family situation. The confiden- 
tial nature of the information was empha- 
sized both in the discussion and by red 
“ Confidential ” stamps on the typed sheets. 
The employment managers kept the written 
statements for reference and used them fre- 
quently in telephoning to the office for pos- 
sible workers. 

The case workers spent much time and 
thought on the selection of cases to present 
to the group. A satisfactory work history 
and the need of financial assistance were two 
of the tests established; previous employ- 
ment in some factory in the district was 
another. There was throughout consider- 
able emphasis on situations where tension in 
the home had resulted from unemployment. 
After the first meeting, cases of clients- with 
physical handicaps were not presented. 

It is difficult to estimate whether the 
case workers or the employment managers 
profited most from these discussions. Cer- 
tain it is that each group gained insight into 
the other’s problems and a working knowl- 
edge that should facilitate more effective 
co-operation in times of prosperity as well 
as in periods of unemployment. Much of 
the information acquired can be applied in 
situations other than those discussed so that 
all families where need for industrial his- 
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tory or placement is of importance will bene- 
fit by the conferences. 


What the Case Workers Learned 

In getting work records, personal con- 
tacts with employment managers are best 
wherever possible; telephone conversations 
are second best, but must not be overdone. 
However the approach is made, definiteness 
as to the information the case worker wants 
is essential. Length of client’s employment, 
reason for leaving, department in which he 
worked, type of work done are questions 
more likely to get information than just a 
request for a work record. A man may be 
an excellent worker, but have personality, 
financial, or other difficulties that make it 
inadvisable to retain him. Labor agitators, 
chronic grumblers (who may be splendid 
workers ) ; those who do not get on well with 
their fellow employees; those whose wages 
are constantly garnisheed; and those who 
are frequently injured and claiming compen- 
sation are not as a rule considered good 
risks even by the most socially minded em- 
ployment managers. 

‘Take Mr. Jones for instance. He was a widower 
with four children and had been unemployed for 
four months when -he came to the family agency 
because of threatened eviction. Four employment 
managers who were asked for work records over 
the telephone said he was a good workman, and 
on the strength of these recommendations he was 
sent to another factory to look for a job. In 
the group discussion three of the managers who 
had given Mr. Jones good references said they 
would not themselves consider re-hiring him or 
recommending him to any other factory. At all 
three factories he had had injuries for which he 
claimed compensation. They all felt—although 
without definite proof—that he had wilfully put 
himself in a position where the injuries were 
inevitable. 

Where a personal contact is impossible, a 
letter giving the family situation, number of 
children, work references, assistance being 
given, and plan of treatment is most likely to 
get favorable attention from the busy em- 
ployment manager who is apt to be besieged 
with cards of introduction that have little 
significance. The case worker must be 
selective, as indiscriminate letters defeat 
their usefulness. She must remember that 
her strongest appeal will be to a factory 
where a man has been previously employed. 

The employment managers as a group 
were of the opinion that there are occasions 
when a case worker may advisedly go over 
the head of the person directly in charge of 
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employing, in order to get special attention 


‘for his client. In one problem that was pre- 





sented, the Associated Charities had been 
supplemeitting a nan’s wages over a period 
of years. The group were unanimous in 
urging that the case worker write to an 
official of the factory that had employed the 
man for years and ask help in planning for 
him. 

The case worker who makes it a rule to 
send only employable men to employment 
managers will, it goes without saying, stand 
a better chance of finding employment for 
her clients. If a man has a personality trait 


‘that makes him undesirable from an em- 


ployer’s point of view, the case worker 
should be frank in telling of it, at the same 
time, perhaps, interpreting the difficulty. 
Physical handicaps may demand special con- 
sideration, in fact they usually do, even 
when they do not totally unfit a man for a 
job. It may require ingenuity to find out 
what the man can do and then to enlist the 
sympathy and interest of the employment 
manager, but it is essentially a case work 
job, particularly where a man is_handi- 
capped or during periods when there are not 
enough jobs for the able-bodied employable 
men. 

In industrial compensation cases the case 
worker should always consult the employer 
before referring the client to an attorney or 
taking any other action. Immigrants, the 
managers felt, should be urged to take out 
citizenship papers, as many plants will not 
hire men who are not citizens. 


What the Employment Managers Learned 


The employment managers seem to have 
gained insight not only into the case worker’s 
job, but into the emotional conflicts and 
sense of inferiority of the unemployed man, 
the hopelessness of day after day without 
work, and the resulting lethargy. They have 


learned that some of their best workmen . 


must depend on a social agency when they 
cannot find jobs—quite different from their 
previous impression that only unemploy- 
ables came to a social agency. And they 
have seen how easy it is for a long period of 
unemployment to make undesirables out of 
good workers. They have a better under- 


standing of the difficulties the case worker 
must face in the individual family situations, 
because they have actually shared in the 


attempt to alleviate suffering and to rebuild 
morale through providing employment. 
One by-product of this better understand- 
ing of the work of the society has been that 
the employment managers who act as volun- 
teers for the community chest drive can now 
speak of the Associated Charities with the 
assurance of first-hand information. As one 
man remarked: “I always thought you 
Associated Charities people were cruel and 
hard-hearted. Working on the Community 
Fund drive I have heard all kinds of stories 
from men in the shop. It seems to me after 
hearing these cases that you give a fellow a 
break and the benefit of the doubt. You not 
only give the relief but render other serv- 
ices. Just wait until someone talks to me 
about the Associated Charities not doing 
their job. I can tell them something now!” 


Other Results 


But these high lights are not all that came 
from the discussions. Men and women were 
actually placed in jobs! After tramping the 
streets for days, weeks, and months, they 
could again hold up their heads and walk 
with firm and assured tread, as respectable 
and respected heads of families. 

Mr. Smith brought his wife and three children 
to Cleveland two years ago from the mines of 
Pennsylvan:a where he had had irregular work. 
In Cleveland he secured work at one of the fac- 
tories where he had regular work for a year and 
a half. He came to the family agency in Decem- 
ber, his slight savings exhausted and credit dis- 
continued. As month after month went by and 
still no work, Mr. Smith’s cheerful, hopeful 
attitude changed to one of discouragement and 
discontent; in February he sat dejectedly in the 
waiting room scarcely able to smile; and by the 
middle of March he was withdrawn into himself 
like a “ bag in his chair.” When the worker talked 
with him he would burst into tears, begging for 
work. The employment manager agreed to take 
him back on his former job. Transformation—a 
changed man—again the cheerful, hopeful workman 
who could care for his family. A job had turned 
the trick. 

In all, forty-eight situations were pre- 
sented, nineteen clients placed at work, and 
four offered jobs which they refused. Per- 
haps the “work test” is out of date but 
these four refusals helped the case worker 
see the necessity for more thorough knowl- 
edge of her clients. Seven secured work 
elsewhere before they could be placed. 
Only two were considered unemployable 
after discussion. Efforts are still being 
made to place sixteen. Three of those who 


are not yet placed are Negroes. (The place- 
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ment of Negroes is difficult because in this 
particular section of the city only a few 
factories employ them.) 

These figures, however, do not tell the 
whole story. The establishment of a friendly 
and understanding . relationship with the 
employment managers has meant that many 
of their former employees have been re- 
ferred to them without committee presenta- 
tion and have been rehired. These place- 
ments have not only meant a rebuilding of 
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family morale, but a reduction of case load 
and relief expenditures for the family 
agency. 

Unemployment is not going to vanish 
from the horizon. Even when the industrial 
depression of the present has abated, the 
client, the case worker, and the employment 
manager will still have unemployment prob- 
lems to meet. These group discussions have 
created a friendship and understanding 
which will carry on beyond the present crisis, 


USING A CASE COMMITTEE IN 1900 


LETTER written to a young genera! 
secretary by Zilpha Smith in 1900 
seems to us still to have value for 

the general secretary who is eager to know 
his society, to have a perspective on the work 
that is being done. It may be most directly 
helpful for the larger districted societies 
where case committee members and their 
district volunteers are easily available for 
consultation. But is there not also a pos- 
sibility of adapting the spirit of her advice 
to other situations? And with what feeling 
most of us echo her last sentence! 

I have one suggestion to make, how- 
ever—that you get personally acquainted with 
volunteers in the districts and with their views 
of our work. 

I take it for granted that you believe with me 
that every director of a charitable organization 
ought to have had real experience with the poor, 
that the best opportunity afforded at present is 
that of friendly visitor for the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society, and that to enlist friendly visitors 
is therefore the best way of making sure of 
strong and wise direction of the charities of any 
city in the future. 

The enlistment of these visitors and their guid- 
ance must of course be left largely with the district 
agents and committees—a general secretary can 
only help here and there with practical suggestions 
and especially by the maintenance of a high ideal. 

But after the [friendly] visitors have been at 
work some time, it seems important that the gen- 
eral secretary should know the best of them per- 
sonally—that is, practically learn to know her 
own society. Then she can be ready to suggest 


who among many may well be pushed forward 
and promoted to places of responsibility both in 
the district and on the Central Board, who can be 
asked to speak at meetings where the district or 
the visitor are to be represented, and so on. Some 
of the most effective [volunteer] workers in 
Boston have never been on the Central Board— 


it would be better for us if one or two of them 
had been; others are especially fitted for the 
district work alone—but the general secretary 
should know them nevertheless. 

My conviction in this matter was strengthened, 
and made at last of practical use, by the plan I 
tried in part when I came back in 1897. Thanks 
to the wisdom of one of our Directors, I began 
at the district end of the work, which was always 
being crowded out. Among other things, I 
arranged an interview away from the office under 
conditions inviting a leisurely talk with one worker 
old in the service in each district, and called upon 
one new one, at least I did this as far as time 
allowed, seeing in all some twenty-two or -three 
persons. I chose. those with whose views of our 
work I was not familiar, though with some I 
had had long acquaintance. I asked them how 
they came into the work, what kept them there, 
any suggestions for the Conference, for the 
Central Office, for my talk with the district agents, 
any questions they would like to ask, trying to 
set them talking. This gave me such a knowledge 
of our society as I never had before, of the 
persons on whose support, both moral and finan- 
cial, the society must depend though paid workers 
come and go. Some of my conclusions are in the 
typewritten paper “What Is an Executive Com- 
mittee For?” which you have probably read. 

It was a mistake not to see more men. Now I 
should make a point of seeing one man in each 
district, even though he was new to the work or 
taking but slight interest. Aside from the need 
of men in the district work itself, men are more 
likely to be elected on boards of managers, and 
so worth much pains. 

Visits to the agent and the conference meetings 
were necessary adjuncts, but we are apt to rely 
too much on these. 

I have been wishing ever since to see another 
set of persons—every second year would be none 
too often. : 

Of course, one must rely largely on the Directors 
for the development of the district work—and 
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there are many things which by her very position, 
a general secretary is powerless to accomplish. 
But there are others which every general secre- 
tary wants to do and finds no time for—she is 
always going to do them. At the start, I hope 


you may be more fortunate as to choosing what 

you will do, that the immediate things may not 

crowd out those you deem most important. 
Sincerely yours, 


August 6, 1900 ZirpHA D. SMITH 


LAY PARTICIPATION IN CASE WORK PLANNING 


MRS. H. O. WINKLER 
Chairman, Case Conference, Los Angeles Children’s Protective Ass'n 


what kinds of cases were being 

brought up for discussion, and to 
ascertain the facilities—and lack of facili- 
ties—in the organization and in the com- 
munity for carrying out its recommendations, 
the case conference of the Los Angeles 
Children’s Protective Society made a study 
of the seventy-five families (involving 138 
children) which had been discussed by the 
conference during the period of one year. 
The study was based on the committee’s 
suggestions as shown in the minutes of the 
meetings. 

Certain values in the conference were 
obvious without needing any special study. 
For instance, any community is benefited 
when an individual or group gains a real 
knowledge of social needs and of social 
service to meet these needs. The members 
of the conference have acquired a knowl- 
edge of children’s problems which they can 
use to advantage in their own homes and 
other social relationships. They have gained 
an understanding of the reasons why people 
fail to adjust to life and a finer tolerance 
as a result of this understanding. And the 
conference—made up as it is of lay people 
who are definitely a part of the community— 
has been able to give the staff workers a 
sense of community backing—a feeling of 
co-operation and confidence which makes 
their work more effective. _ 

In twenty-four situations the 
showed that the conference 
hitherto untried resources. 


Te evaluate its own work, to find out 


study 
suggested 


For example, a woman who was a religious 
fanatic was whipping her children in the name of 
religion to the point of cruelty, her idea being 
to mortify the flesh.” The co-operation of the 


minister of her church, one of the most extreme 
sects, was gained through another minister known 
to a member of the case conference and the 
woman’s whole attitude toward the practice of 
her religion was changed. 


In another case a woman had deserted her 
husband and two children. The man was in debt, 
discouraged, troubled, hurt, and apparently indif- 
ferent to his children’s needs. Ellen, 15, was 
expected to undertake the duties of housekeeper 
and home-maker. She complained that the house 
was so shabby and unattractive that she could 
not bring her friends there. Consequently she was 
going outside the home for recreation, neglecting 
the house-work and getting into bad company. 
Arthur, 12, was a boy of sub-normal mentality. 
He had failed repeatedly to make his grade in 
school, but showed marked ability as a cartoonist. 
Following the suggestions of the conference, the 
worker prevailed upon the landlord to make 
repairs. She worked with the children, repainting 
old furniture, making window curtains and dressing 
things up generally. Ellen is now so proud and 
happy that she is taking a real interest in her 
housekeeping. Her father is delighted with the 
change and has promised as soon as he is out of 
debt to buy a set of overstuffed furniture—and 
this spells heaven for Ellen. Arthur has been 
transferred from the school where he had failed 
to one where he is having special training in 
his art work. 

Over two-thirds of the cases we found 
had been presented because of unfit guard- 
ianship due to mental incompetency or 
immorality. In many cases where there was 
immorality there was also mental incom- 
petency, sometimes even a_ psychopathic 
condition of one or both parents. There 
were 20 cases of unfit guardianship due to 
indifference, and this group also overlaps 
the mental incompetency group. However, 
in the children of these families we find that 
80 had normal intelligence, 33 superior intel- 
ligence, and only 25 were subnormal. If 
these children are to have a chance, it is 
obvious that they must be removed at least 
temporarily from homes that are emotionally 
and mentally unstable—sufficient reason for 
the fact that the majority of the recommen- 
dations of the conference were for foster 
home placement. 

There were only four cases where unfit 
guardianship was due to physical incom- 
petency. Probably most of the problems 
involving physical handicaps entail economic 
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dependency and are cared for by a family 
agency rather than by the children’s society. 
This does not mean that the children’s agency 
has no economic problems, but those that 
come to us are due to the fact that children 
must be removed .temporarily from the 
home and a budget that is sufficient to take 
care of a family under one roof cannot 
be stretched to provide board outside. <A 
substantial relief fund within the organiza- 
tion is needed if the recommendations of 
the conference for boarding care are to be 
carried out. 

A typical instance of urgent need was 11-year-old 
Ruth, pre-tubercular, and with a bad heart con- 
dition. The father is dead, the mother works in 
a laundry and earns just enough to take care of 
the family. It was impossible to place Ruth in the 
county preventorium unless the mother would allow 
the county to put a lien upon her property as 
required by law. This she refused to consider. 
She had struggled to pay for this home for her 
children and she could not bear to have it jeopard- 
ized. Ruth was placed in a suitable foster home 
where she had excellent care and training for 
her own future care. In six months she gained 
fifteen pounds and looked like a different child. 
She is now back in her own home and doing 
splendidly. 

In evaluating the treatment resulting from 
the advice of the conference we have to 
remember that the cases presented were the 
most difficult that came to the organization 
during the period studied. In spite of this, 
40 per cent were worked through to a 
successful solution, 20 per cent were par- 
tially successful and 40 per cent were unsuc- 
cessful. In a small proportion of the cases 
contact with the family was lost before plans 
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for treatment could be carried out. In 
analyzing the reasons for failure we find 
two outstanding causes—inability to under- 
stand on the part of parents (in some 
instances as a result of mental incompe- 
tency), and lack of facilities in the organiza- 
tion or the community. We had no relief 
fund (as we have already mentioned), no 
non-sectarian family agency in Los Angeles, 
no facilities for the identification or treat- 
ment of mental defect or insanity in adults; 
there were legal limitations in the county 
welfare department service, an inadequate 
non-support law whose administration was 
limited, inadequate staff to care for children 
between 14 and 18. 

The conference feels that the study has 
given some definite leads as to its future 
efforts. If, as the findings seem to indicate, 
many of the recommendations which seemed 
for the best development of the children and 
the families could not be carried out because 
the community had failed to provide needed 
facilities, then an educational program is 
in order. On the members of the conference 
rests a special obligation to interpret to the 
community just how far the children under 
care have been hampered by this lack of 
resources. Perhaps the greatest benefit 
from the study—outside of the renewed 
confidence it has given in the advantages of 
group thinking on social problems—is in 
supplying authentic factual material for 
working out a program for social education 
within our own city. 


__ —________ 


THE TIME TO READ IS NOW 


HAT is there in the way of printed material 
Wiis will help us in the present unemploy- 
ment situation? “The Time to Plan is 
Now” (free on request) contains an extended 
bibliography which is still useful; the November 
15th issue of the Survey carries inside the front 
cover a list of Survey articles that deal with one 
phase or another of this difficult problem. From 
the files of Tue Famiry and News Letter we cull 
some references that might well be re-read by 
staff workers or passed on to the puzzled layman. 
“ Unemployment,” Tue Famiry, January, 1921, 
p. 4. This is mainly a summary of previously 
published material such as the report of the Mayor’s 
Committee. It contains a reprint of Miss Rich- 
mond’s “ Exit” diagram. 
“Case Work with the 


Unemployed,” THe 


Famity, March, 1921, p. 19. Case stories illus- 
trating the possibilities of differentiation rather 
than mass treatment. Useful in educating the 
layman. 

“Planning Ahead,” by Henry S. Dennison. 
Tue Fairy, April, 1921, p. 35. A manufacturer 
suggests ways in which municipalities and manu- 
facturers may provide special employment oppor- 
tunities. 

“Unemployment in a Small City,” THe FAMILY, 
May, 1921, p. 66. More case stories, including one 
about a transient man. 

“Out of Work in Akron,” by W. S. Bixby. 
Tue Famity, June, 1921, p. 88. How one city 
mobilized for unemployment in 1920-21; concrete 
suggestions. ps 

“The Responsibility of a Family Agency at 4 
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Time of Industrial Readjustment,” by Stockton 
Raymond. Tue Famiy, July, 1921, p. 121. What 
a family agency can and cannot do—both in actual 
work with families and in educating community 
thinking in an unemployment crisis. 

“ Distributing the Load,” by David H. Holbrook. 
Supplement to THe Fairy, January, 1922. Sug- 
gestions for division of responsibility in the care 
of the unemployed. 

Editorial, THe Famiry, January, 1922, p. 210. 
Suggestions for conserving staff health and morale 
during heavy pressure of work. 

“Study of the Case Records of the Emergency 
Committee of Scranton,” by Clarence A. Pretzer. 
Tue Famizy, April, 1927, p. 40. A post-mortem 
of work that was actually done with a large group 
of families. Economies in administration and in 
conserving social values are drawn from actual 
case work. 

“The Report of an Employment Agent,” by 
Mamie Cohen. Tue Famity, November, 1927, 
p. 220. Case work efforts in locating jobs. Specific 
suggestions for working out problems of unemploy- 
ment are given on page 222. 

“Who Is Responsible for the Relief of the 
Unemployed?” by Caroline Bedford. THE 
Famity, October, 1928, p. 201. Definite practice 
in dealing with unemployed clients. Probably the 
best thing available on methods which are prac- 


ticable for carrying an emergency case load; it 
outlines definite procedure that will enable the 
case worker to select the tasks that are essential 
for meeting the specific problems due to lack 
of work. 

“The Case Worker's Approach to Employers,” 
by George E. Gill. Tue Famury, June, 1929, p. 110. 
The suggestions of an employment manager for 
promoting better co-operation between employment 
managers and case workers. 

“Unemployment: Cleveland Finds Ways Out 
in 1927.” News Letter, June, 1927, p. 14. A 
specific description of what the Cleveland Asso- 
ciated Charities did to meet unemployment in 
1927. This is brief and to the point and should be 
read by every staff worker. 

“Unemployment.” News Letter, January, 1928, 
p. 33. Quotations from the Information Bureau 
on Women’s Work (Toledo, Ohio) discuss the 
psychology of industrial depression—from the 
community and the individual point of view. 

“ Meeting the Unemployment Situation.” News 
Letter, October, 1930, p. 21. Definite accounts of 
what happened in ten cities in the winter of 1929. 

All the material mentioned here may be ordered 
from the office of THe Famiry. Copies of THE 
Famity are 25 cents each, of the News Letter, 
5 cents each. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


OCIAL Work Year Book, 1929: Fred S. 
S Hall, Editor; Mabel B. Ellis, Assistant 
Editor. Russell Sage Foundation, 1930, 600 

pp. $4.00. 

The growth of its literature is one of the 
marks of a rising profession. Social work has, 
in growing numbers, its journals, its annual 
reports, its conference proceedings, its monographs, 
and its more comprehensive books. It has a share 
in the new Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences and 
now has its own Year Book. At first glance the 
Encyclopedia and the Year Book seem somewhat 
alike, but a second look reveals significant dif- 
ferences. The Encyclopedia attempts to cover 
the whole field of the social sciences as well as that 
of social work, while the Year. Book is “a record 
of organized efforts in the United States.” In 
it “no problem or social condition is described 
unless some agency exists for its control, pre- 
vention, or study.” Again, the Encyclopedia 


emphasizes matters of presumable permanent sig- 
nificance, while the Year Book focuses attention 
upon a single year, 1929. 

All those who, in search of scattered bits of 
information, have spent hours with public docu- 
ments, magazine files, and questionnaires, will 
welcome the Year Book. They may confidently 


count on it to deliver them from many tribula- 
tions. However, if one is seeking exhaustive 
accounts and analyses, he will be disappointed, for 
two and three page articles can hardly contain 
everything of consequence about—let us say— 
health councils, social settlements, or Catholic 
social work. 

The Year Book is divided into two parts, the 
first containing nearly 500 pages of topical articles, 
the second containing an alphabetical and classified 
list of 455 national agencies. 

In a large number of topical articles the follow- 
ing section headings have been used: History and 
Present Status; Training Requirements and Oppor- 
tunities; Developments and Events, 1929; and 
Legislation, 1929. In addition most articles are 
followed by bibliographies and references to related 
articles. They are signed by about 200 well-known 
social workers. They cover a wide range of sub- 
jects, indicating an effort to avoid any narrow 
definition of the field. So we find on the same 
pages accident prevention and adoption, hospitals 
for convalescents and hours of labor in industry, 
social insurance and social research. It was per- 
haps inevitable that some of these articles should 
contain more recent history than others. The 
reader will find relatively full accounts of juvenile 
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courts and unemployment in 1929, but rather 
scanty information about the year’s developments 
in rural social work and visiting housekeepers. 
Undoubtedly more happened in some fields than 
in others, and the facts were more accessible in 
some fields than in others. 

The list of national agencies is probably the 
most comprehensive that has been published thus 
far. Foundations are included if they are national 
in scope or if their research has national signi- 
ficance. Federal bureaus are mentioned in so far 
as their activities have a bearing on social work. 
Some very informal agencies, such as the Milford 
Conference, are represented. But no organizations 
are listed whose purpose is to promote peace, 
prohibition, or education, other than special edu- 
cation for Negroes. For most agencies the follow- 
ing facts are given: address, date of organization, 
executive officer, departments, purpose or activities, 
publications, place and date of meeting in 1929. 

At the very end of the book is a second list 
of national agencies classified according to major 
interest such as the aged, health education, legal 
aid, mental hygiene, prison labor, and vocational 
guidance. 

All in all, social workers, teachers, students, and 
many others are deeply indebted to the Russell 
Sage Foundation, Mr. Hall, and all who have 
helped to produce this valuable Year Book. It 
is to be hoped that their plan to repeat the work 
every two years may be carried through. 

Stuart A. QUEEN 
Detroit Community Union 


HE Unrverse Arounp Us: Sir James Jeans. 
Macmillan, New York, 341 pp. 


The Universe Around Us is written for the lay- 
man, in non-technical and charming style, weaving 
into a coherent and integrated picture the nature 
of the physical world. The author, one of the 
greater living scientists, carries us through six 
chapters entitled: Exploring the Sky, Exnloring 
the Atom, Exploring in Time, Carving Out the 
Universe, Stars, and Beginnings and Endings, by 
giving the historical development, reducing years, 
space, and the like to terms comprehensible to 
the lay thinker, and using twenty-four suggestive 
plates. Of especial interest to the sociologist are 
the background conditions out of which many 
important discoveries have been made and their 
effects upon civilization. 

Winnie Leach DUNCAN 


IE MAInzerR ARMENREFORM VOM JAHRE 1786: 
Friedrich Résch. 

183 pp. 
This work, thoroughly documented and meticu- 
lously annotated, may be of historical interest to 
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German social workers, official and unofficial. 
Americans, however, would probably find it so 
remote that unless it fall into the hands of some- 
one who is writing a book like Stuart Queen's 
Social Work in the Light of History it would be 
of little value. The history of indoor and outdoor 
relief in Mayence shortly before, during, and im- 
mediately after the late eighteenth-century move- 
ment known as the Enlightenment is the focus; 
and the reforms associated with the name of 
August Friedrich Rulff are described in detail, 
Rulff was the man most effective in transmitting 
to his compatriots the humanitarian ideals that 
played so large a part in the French. Revolution, 
and he was chosen to carry out those ideals in the 
Mayence poor laws. A _ spinning and weaving 
establishment was instituted for the employment of 
able-bodied poor, while a system of official alms- 
gathering and distribution cared for those who 
could not work. <A lengthy appendix contains all 
the documentation, and inasmuch as many of the 
sources are handwritten, as well as difficult to 
locate, the appendix must be regarded as a valuable 
feature of the book. 
Howarp P. BEcKER 
University of Pennsylvania 

HE Practice or Socrat CAsE Work: Erle 

Fiske Young. Western Educational Service, 

Los Angeles, 1929, 236 pp. 

This is the fourth edition of the Manual of 
Family Case Work, revised and renamed The 
Practice of Social Case Work. Such a manual— 
including as it does definitions of social case work, 
sample case records, rating cards, instructions as 
to dress, ethical codes, and face sheets, along with 
the California Pauper Act—needs an_ inclusive 
title. The reviewer admits a lack of enthusiasm 
for the manual, based upon a decided bias against 
a book that is neither a good presentation of social 
case work nor a clear and complete office policy 
or practice manual. Mr. Young has attempted the 
impossible, i.¢., one book where two should have 
been written. 

Much space is given to an outline covering the 
Professional Objectives of the Social Case Worker, 
instructing the worker to “observe courtesies in 
correspondence; develop a retentive memory for 
case data; release any inhibitions of the persons 
interviewed; undertake only tasks for which one 
is the best qualified available person; deal tact- 
fully with difficult situations and personalities”; 
and to “maintain an effective personal and social 
philosophy.” The worker after reading this out- 
line might well ask why, how, and to what purpose. 
The outline of the material is further assembled 
onto a rating card and instructions given for the 
scoring of workers. Outlines and rating cards 
should, if used, be objective and should be closely 
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tied to case work situations and workers. This 
being true we cannot keep from dubbing both the 
outline and the card as a bit of wishful thinking. 

In addition to the usual instructions on how to 
use the telephone and the Los Angeles Statistical 
Card, the manual includes two outlines of informa- 
tion to be covered in a social history, along with 
a questionnaire for prognostic summaries. Out- 
lines for social histories and schemes for making 
prognostic summaries are legion; referring the 
worker to a collection of such outlines and sum- 
maries would be more helpful than to include only 
two, one of which was written in 1923. 

The three chapters on The Los Angeles County 
Charities; Public Relief Policy: State and Local; 
and Protective Social Legislation, containing as 
they do excerpts of ordinances and statutes, are 
interesting but useless as a guide to the worker 
who is looking in a manual of practice for a 
statement covering the steps necessary to invoke 
the law. 

It is, of course, always difficult to select a 
reading list for any group, and social workers are 
no exception. Since the manual discusses the 
Public Relief Policy of California, along with the 
state’s provisions for children, the omission of 
Breckinridge’s Public Welfare Administration and 
Kelso’s Science of Public Welfare is startling. 
Likewise the omission of Richmond and Hall’s 
Child Marriages, Davies’ Social Control of the 
Feebleminded and Thom’s Everyday Problems of 
the Everyday Child is serious, since these books 
contain the practical suggestions that social workers 
demand of their working literature. In as ele- 
mentary a reading list as the one given, attention 
should undoubtedly be called to the publications 
of the United States Children’s Bureau and 
Women’s Bureau. In the group of magazines 
listed, the omission of The Social Service Review 
is noteworthy. 

The reviewer can commend very highly the case 
material presented in the manual, as being well 
selected and well edited. On the whole, aside 
from the case material, The Practice of Social 
Case Work at best can be of interest only to 
workers in California, for in spite of the title 
the manual has eluded both the theory of social 
case work and its practice. r 

FLoRENCE Sytz 
Tulane University 


PREFACE to Morats: Walter Lippman. 
Macmillan, N. Y., 1929, 348 pp. 


Herein Mr. Lippman states his religion or, perhaps 
more accurately, explains his belief that for the 
first time in the history of the world circumstances 
are favorable for the general and practical appli- 
cation of high religion—the high religion of 


humanism; of the great moral philosophers— 
Buddha, Confucius, Spinoza, Jesus; the high re- 
ligion whose function is “to reveal to men the 
quality of mature experience . . a prophecy 
and an anticipation of what life is like when desire 
is in perfect harmony with reality”; the philos- 
ophy of disinterestedness. 

Social workers are, we suspect, very generally 
readers of Mr. Lippman. To the not inconsiderable 
number who have already read this book, many 
more undoubtedly will and should be added. Its 
author is one of the keenest observers of our time 
with a capacity for stimulating generalization 
which is sometimes breath-taking in its discern- 
ment. No more searching critique of religion in 
the modern world has been written than that 
which occupies the first part of the “ Preface.” 

Nor is it inconceivable that the gospel of his 
final section may afford some measure of salvation 
to those who are endeavoring, as sincerely as is he, 
to salvage their personal philosophy from the con- 
flict between modernity and the older moral and 
religious order. 

BraDLEY BUELL 
CONOMICS anp Eruics, A Study in Social 
Value: J. A. Hobson. Heath, N. Y., 1929, 
489 pp. 

Mr. Hobson has given a convincing exposition 
of the fact that our theories of economics and 
economic forces are tinged by our current philoso- 
phies. He shows us the utter futility of analyzing 
economic tendencies by themselves. There are re- 
markable passages discussing the federated indi- 
viduality of each person in society, and society as 
composed of this composite mass of “ federated” 
personalities. To attempt to separate for consid- 
eration a man’s economics and ethics from those of 
his neighbors, is like cutting a bit of muscle from 
a human body and to imagine that in examining it 
we are examining life. Thus it is the impractical 
rather than the practical person who claims “ busi- 
ness is business” and when we are through with 
that we can be philanthropic or ethical. 

The volume makes it quite plain that we need not 
apologize for introducing ethics into business. It 
is already there, only it is a brand of a long past 
and simpler age of individualism. There is no 
part of the book that is so penetrating as that deal- 
ing with the smugness of this ethics and how it 
came to be. Thrift, industry, and every man for 
himself: with simpler industrial processes there 
was much that was stimulating in this idea of 
every man somehow just getting what he earned. 
It becomes an anachronism in the present compli- 
cations of industry with its strikingly revealed 
injustices of distribution. Man does not auto- 
matically receive what he earns even if that is 
accepted as the only possible standard of life. In 
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fact, what he really earns is an enormously com- 
plicated riddle. 

Mr. Hobson discusses the fundamental yet intri- 
cate and intangible elements entering into the social 
values in this matter of distribution. Should 
wealth come to individuals in accordance with 
their potential contributions to social welfare? The 
author does not return to the cortcepts of the earlier 
French writers like Proudhon, “to everyone ac- 
cording to his needs,” but recognizes that the life 
of most achievement for each as a member of 
society is after all the most socially desirable, even 
from a strictly economic point of view. 

The last chapter, “ A Human Survey,” discusses 
the manner of conscious thinking and of develop- 
ment that may make distribution a more reasonable 
and a more socially valuable process, suggesting 
the need of a social control which will bring about 
the most efficient application of economic resources 
and the use of surpluses. 

Mr. Hobson has here opened up for us what is 
practically a new field. His book is highly con- 
structive yet at the same time devastatingly de- 
structive of much of present day humbug in eco- 
nomic theory. It is likely that it and other works 
of the same kind which will further explore the 
various theses which are put forward in this 
presentation will in another ten years supplant the 
present text books in economics. As revealing the 
first philosophical analysis of the inseparability of 
economics and ethics, Mr. Hobson’s book is a 
valuable addition to our social work library. 

Francis H. McLean 


RENDS 1x American Soctotocy: Edited 
by George A. Lundberg, Read Bain, Nels 
Anderson. Harper, New York, 1929, 443 pp. 


RESEARCH IN THE Soctat Scrences: Edited by 
Wilson Gee. Macmillan, New York, 1929, 305 
pp. 

Aw Intropuction To SocraAL ResEARcH: Howard 
W. Odum and Katharine Jocher. Henry Holt, 
New York, 1929, 488 pp. 

Soctat ResearcH: George Lundberg. 
Green, New York, 1929, 380 pp. 
FouNDATIONS OF EpUCATIONAL Soctotocy (re- 
vised edition): C. C. Peters. Macmillan, New 

York, 1930, 476 pp. 
An Intropuction to EpvucaTIONAL SocIoLocy 


Longmans, 


(revised edition): W. R. Smith. Houghton 
Mifflin, Boston, 1929, 456 pp. 

Socta, Psycnotocy: B. C. Ewer. Macmillan, 
New York, 1929, 436 pp. 

An Intropuction To Soctotocy: Carl A. Daw- 


son and Warner E. Gettys. Ronald Press, New 


York, 1929, 866 pp. 


I. 
The past year has seen the output of a large 
dealing with the different 


number of volumes 
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angles of social relationships—so many, in fact, 
that the average student, teacher, or social worker 
can scarcely do more than glance through a small 
per cent and give a careful reading to a still 
smaller per cent. To feet this particular situation 
Trends in American Sociology was written. On 
the whole it gives the impression of being a group 
of papers, some more or less scholarly, somewhat 
unrelated. In general, each paper traces the his- 
torical development, relations, and disputations 
with other fields and factions within each field of 
special interest, various trends, and practical appli- 
cations. For example, Phelps, in his chapter on 
“Sociology and Social Work,” shows how the 
viewpoint has changed from humanitarian projects 
to human adjustments according to scientific 
standards; the scope and organization of social 
work; trends in social work; dependence of social 
work on the sciences and the relationship to 
sociology ; and the problems of social workers. 


II. 

The social worker will find the technical side of 
research discussed in three recent books in this 
field. Research in the Social Sciences consists of 
the lectures of R. E. Park, A. A. Young, Clark 
Wissler, R. E. Chaddock, R. S. Woodworth, 
Roscoe Pound, A. M. Schlesinger, John Dewey, 
and C. A. Beard given at the opening of the Insti- 
tute for Research in the Social Sciences at the 
University of Virginia in 1926. Each contributor, 
from his own point of view though not always 
representative of his group, discusses the methods 
and objectives of research in his particular field. 
As a whole, these papers are exceedingly provo- 
cative of thought, scholarly, and a lasting contri- 
bution to social theory, but contain little of a 
practicable or applicable nature. 

Odum and Jocher, in their book, deal with 
‘social research in all its phases with its back- 
grounds, interrelations, methods, and _ prospects.” 
After devoting five chapters to the general nature 
and methods of science — physical sciences and 
social sciences—and the range of social research, 
the authors take up the types of approach, that is, 
“a descriptive general analysis of the status of 
social science in its major developments.” These 
are the philosophical, analogical, biological, psycho- 
logical, anthropological, politico-juristic, economic, 
and sociological. Following is a treatment of types 
of method—historical, case, survey, experimental, 
and scientific human. Here are brought together 
and treated in an academic manner quotations and 
citations from a multitude of sources. Of more 
practical value to the social worker are the final 
chapters, which deal with the types of procedures in 
exploring the sources. Such subjects as selecting 
bibliographical materials, note-taking, note-filing, 
interviewing, making schedules, using the type- 
writer, analyzing and interpreting the data, and 
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preparing it for publication are treated. Despite 
the fact that Professor Blumer finds much fault 
with the organization and arrangement of the 
yolume (see review in American Journal of 
Sociology, Vol. XX XV, pp. 1109-1111), the college 
teacher and student in research will find in it much 
yaluable material. 

Lundberg deals chiefly with the observation and 
recording of data, stressing the importance of 
accurate and objective observation through the use 
of standardized devices and instruments—schedules, 
score cards, and various statistical devices. It is 
only through such a process that data can be ren- 
dered of scientific value; can be compared quanti- 
tatively. According to the author’s opinion, gen- 
eralizations based on case records are largely 
useless for scientific purposes. The method par 
excellence is the scientific. This contention that 
case histories and life history documents are largely 
useless as scientific data will doubtless be contested 
by some while others will continue to use them in 
studying and analyzing human relations, caring 
little whether they are scientific or non-scientific. 
Those interested in actual research will find the 
schedules for observation of data extremely help- 
ful, especially the sample schedules for case data 
and social institutions. Of the three volumes under 
review, Lundberg’s will perhaps best meet the needs 
of the social worker and the class room needs of 
the student in social research. 


Ill. 

Foundations of Educational Sociology is de- 
cidedly a treatise in education, not very much im- 
proved by revision. The author endeavors “to 
outline and illustrate methods by which the objec- 
tives of school education can be scientifically deter- 
mined,” and looks forward to the time when edu- 
cational sociology will be built upon many detailed 
scientific studies, presumably made by the educa- 
tional sociologists themselves. As a_ sociologist, 
the reviewer cannot wax enthusiastic over the 
sociological aspects of the volume, much less the 
“scientific.” It is difficult for those of us who 
have spent years studying heredity to accept the 
statement that the discovery of Mendel’s laws 
makes the “ measuring of the force of heredity as 
feasible as the calculation of the strength of a 
bridge in advance of its construction” (p. 275). 
And this is only one of numerous examples that 
might be cited. Nor can we accept in toto the 
forty pages of social objectives in education—a 
blue-print of personal culture. There are too many 
“he shoulds” and the majority of the objectives 
are so broad and indefinite as to be meaningless. 
It is one thing to say “ Be able to put into proper 
perspective the breaking of a love match” and 
another to know what the proper perspective is for 
human beings whose lives have each been a sep- 
arate process of conditioning, whose future will be 


lived in an environment unknown by us, and whose 
personalities will be reacted upon and be inter- 
twined with other personalities in an unpredictable 
manner. 

An Introduction to Educational Sociology is the 
more usable of the two texts in this field. In 
addition to giving a great deal of historical and 
factual material of value to teachers and students, 
it presents a fairly good discussion of the social 
side of discipline; curriculum, school administra- 
tion, and teaching in general. It is rather unfor- 
tunate, from the sociologist’s viewpoint, that the 
author is not better acquainted with the recent 
writings of Park, Burgess, Bernard, and Thomas 
as well as the whole mental hygiene movement. 

Professor Ewer closes his prepace to Social 
Psychology with the statement that he has tried to 
weave the ideas of McDougall and Allport “ into 
a unitary synthesis of my own,” and in so doing 
will discredit himself with most social psycholo- 
gists. There are several chapters, however, that 
are very well done. 

An Introduction to Sociology is an offspring of 
Park and Burgess’ /ntroduction to the Science of 
Sociology and has lost some of the desirable as 
well as undesirable traits of its parent book. It is 
written from the point of view of the “Chicago 
school,” so-called, and embodies the concept of 
human ecology, processes and products of inter- 
action, the person and his réle in society, social 
disorganization and reorganization. The book 
abounds in excellent case materials and is, in the 
opinion of the reviewer, the best of the more recent 
texts in principles of sociology. The general re- 
action of four classes may be of interest in giving 
the student’s viewpoint. The chief interest and the 
clarity lie in the quoted materials; some of the 
principles are so copiously illustrated and drawn 
out that the student becomes lost; in chapters XIX 
and XX there seems to be confusion as to what 
really constitutes and differentiates social disor- 
ganization from social reorganization. These 
classes have been unable to determine just why the 
authors treat spontaneous expressive movements, 
unorganized mass movements, social unrest and its 
contagion under social reorganization, rather than 
under social disorganization. But, on the whole, 
the volume makes a distinct contribution. 

H. G. Duncan 
University of New Hampshire 


CORRESPON DENCE 


To THE Eprror: 

I want to tell you that I have enjoyed Dr. 
Ralph G. Hurlin’s analysis of salaries in family 
case work very much. It brings out some signi- 
ficant data. I think that it should be of grave 
concern to all of us that there is so little difference 
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in salaries between case workers-in-training and 
case workers beyond the training period. If 
workers are receiving real professional training 
then the salaries offered to the group in training 
I think are reasonable. We cannot expect college 
people to spend a year or two in training and then 
find themselves as case: workers where the median 
salary is $1,500 a year and yet continue in such 
positions. Salaries for the trained or experienced 
case workers should approximate more closely 
those paid to district secretaries. 

It is my opinion that we should think of case 
workers as including not only the field staff, but 
also district secretaries, supervisors, and executives. 
I hope that we are all case workers. If we want 
a title to designate the group of experienced visi- 
tors, I hope we can have something other than 
the term “case worker” as distinguishing that 
group from the other professional people in a 
family society. 

I hope the time has come when workers-in-train- 
ing can be more definitely defined. A beginning 
worker is not necessarily a worker-in-training. 
The latter should be receiving training that includes 
a definite, specific program. If the case load is 
not limited, if there is not opportunity for supple- 
mentary reading, group discussions, and so on, I 
do not think such a beginning worker should be 
training. Perhaps we 


thought of as being in 
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need to have two initial groups: (1) workers-in- 
training in agencies equipped to give training; and 
(2) assistant visitors who do not become case 
workers in the professional sense no matter how 
long they continue until they have met certain 
specific requirements. Recognition both in status 
and salary will probably be secured for the pro- 
fessional field staff if a distinction is made that 
recognizes real training as well as a period of 
experience. 
Wa ter W. WHITSON 
Superintendent, Houston Social 
Service Bureau . 





PAPERS IN THIS ISSUE 


Miss Neustaedter’s paper was presented at the 
New Jersey State Conference, Elizabeth, Decem- 
ber 5th, 1930. 

The paper on “ Foregrounds and Backgrounds” 
by Miss Marie Judge was read at the Annual 
Convention of the National Association of Trav- 
elers Aid Societies in San Francisco, on June 26th, 
1929. 


THE FAMILY, 1920-1930 


A revised bibliography of articles in THe Famtry 
on a selected list of subjects has been prepared. 
Send for your copy—they are free on request in 
any quantity. 
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